A 
Lease-Lend 
for 
Sales 
Executives 


The national emergency is creating 
shortages of machines and supplies 
urgently needed by sales organizations— 
but needed even more by the nation for 
those directly engaged in the war effort. 


Yet Company A has a surplus of certain 
machines needed by Company B, while B 
has unused equipment needed by A. 


See page 11 for a suggested way out 
through a marketing swapper's exchange. 


Dy. M eilbing 


are printedon Sevelceoal Printing Papers! 


a nearly all advertisers are cooperating 
in the conservation of paper. To this end they 
strive for the utmost effectiveness of each printed 
unit. Consider the direct advertising of manufac- 
turers of women’s wear, for example. These 
manufacturers now demand catalogs, circulars 
and brochures that sell on sight! Reproductions 
must do full justice to products. Type must be 
printed clear-cut for easy readability. Manu- 
facturers of women’s wear, like many other 
successful advertisers, use Levelcoat* papers. 

Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levelcoat papers because the properly prepared 
and balanced virgin groundwood content as 
well as coating materials are compounded and 
blended to give definite printing advantages. 
Levelcoat papers are characterized by remark- 
able opacity, and smooth, lustrous surfaces. 
Levelcoat new-formula papers allow printing 
with a “kiss” impression of type or engraving; 
a printing method that conserves inks and 
makes blacks and colors “sing”! These features, 
plus the surprisingly low cost, are the reasons 
why more and more advertisers turn to 


Levelcoat papers for finest printed results. 
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Get Your Quota of Pleasure With 
This Whiskey of the “Flavor Years” 


O 


When it’s time to ‘take it easy"... after that tough ] 
prospect has finally been signed, or that steep sales 
|. quota is in the bag... treat yourself to the whiskey that 
hits a new high for taste enjoyment... ANCIENT AGE. 


+ Aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most whis- 
kies.. . mellowed at leisure by these extra ‘Flavor 
Years”... ANCIENT AGE makes the most grand and 
glorious highball or cocktail that ever graced a glass. 


|_ Try it today! 


: straight whishies in thisporodcl are 


EIGHT YEARS OLD 


A de luxe blended stra 
The straight whiskies / 
in this product are 8 g 


» YEARS OLD. 


Ylo available al iy yews el 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 


Want a Date with Her? 


Include the Valerie Jean Date Shop as one small business that 
is helped, not hindered, by war, even though it has its packaging 
and other problems. 


Dates are already replacing sugar confectionery, and Valerie 
Jean’s mail order customers all over the country are studying her 
price lists of packaged and bulk dates, stuffed dates, brandied 
dates, date candies, date cake. 


Valerie Jean Nicoll is a young girl who went into business 
about the time she started going to school. Her father started a 
small stand in the desert, selling dates to motorists, and named 
it after her, with the intention of making it her business when 
she grew up. 


The business grew even faster than the little girl, and today 
lies in an oasis named “Valerie,” 22 feet below sea level, in the 
Coachella Valley, which is 125 miles southeast of Los Angeles. 
The postoffice address is Thermal, Cal. 


Russell C. Nicoll was a soldier in the last war, and coming 
back to his native California, tried desert farming. His crop was 
dates. He believed he could sell them to the thousands of tour- 
ists who drive across the desert, and he was right. Only, he made 
the mistake of trying to raise them first, and hurrying them along, 
and the date is a leisurely Oriental fruit, so there wasn’t time. 


Giant date palms tower over Valerie Jean’s little shop in a 
desert oasis. Customers all over the world order her numerous 
varieties of dates. 


Whereupon, in 1928, he hauled the small shack in wh -h he 
lived, with his wife and little girl, to a selected spot on U, § 
Highway 99, easy to stop at, and visible a long distance i: both 
directions, and began selling dates, letting others grow them. By 
the time Valerie Jean left school, and became active, the bv siness 
was housed in a characteristic desert shop, adjoining the Nicol] 
homestead, and had its own date grove, though the bulk 0° pro. 
duction comes from the date industry roundabout. 


While this country imports 25,000 tons of Persian and South 
African dates in normal times, it raises better dates in the deserts 
of California and Arizona. But the industry is still young, has had 
to master cultural methods, and has not yet fully solved its mar. 
keting problems. Each year more and more Americans have been 
getting acquainted with American-grown dates, but it may take 
a war to transform them into a mass rather than a class product. 


Valerie Jean’s business is retail and mail order. Thousands of 
motorists stop every year at her desert shop to rest and buy, and 
from these retail customers, as well as through direct mail and 
other advertising, a business has been built up in every state, and 
in many foreign countries. 


Packaging has played a large part in the business, for motorists 
who stop for a few dates to eat see many different packs dis. 
played, ready for mailing, from a one-pound pack of bulk dates 
up to 100-pound packs, or 50 or 100 three-pound gift packs 
mailed to a list of friends. Brandied dates are put up in glass, 
and in wooden kegs, and other packs are sent in baskets, gourd 
bowls, boxes. For experimental purposes a standard one-pound 
box of soft dates was sent to London and returned, 12,000 miles 
the round trip. It came back in fine condition, and is shown in 
a refrigerator to convince customers that dates will reach any part 
of the country in equally good condition. 


Western Union “Sparks” Plug 


As Western Union's director of personal service, Sara Sparks 
should have her hands full. It is her department which does so 
many dramatic things. The last-minute stopping delivery of a tele- 
gram in which the sender has made a serious mistake and deliv- 
ering telegrams to autoists midway between California and New 
York. But the war has caused her to take on additional duties, 
and she has recently organized a teleprinter course for the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Service. 


In the teleprinter course, students are learning to operate those 
machines that write on lengths of tape. You've seen them in 
Western Union offices most likely, and in any event you have 
received telegrams with the messages written on tape that had been 
pasted to the blank. It seems that the Government wants women 
to operate such machines, and Western Union is teaching volun- 
teers who will in turn go out and teach other operators. 


War work is not new to Mrs. Sparks, who had a fling at it 
during the first World War, when she headed a school that trained 
WU and Signal Corps operators. She was pretty young then, 
having started as an operator in Tucson, Ariz., at the age of 14 
and been advanced to the Washington, D. C., office. Not long 
afterward she talked the company into letting her organize the 
personal service department. 


Services rendered by Mrs. Sparks’ department are of great va 
riety. She not only trains personal service workers, but she also 
has a part in developing the abilities of the girl sales clerks behind 
the counters in WU offices throughout the country. Personal 
service assignments range from finding people under seemingly 
impossible conditions to carrying out whimsical requests, such as 
delivering a ham and egg sandwich to a patient in a New York 
hospital. On one occasion a Kansas City business man was pre: 
vented from embarking upon a fruitless voyage to Europe, by a 
personal service worker who sent a telegram for him to the WU 
station nearest the pier from which he was to sail. It reached 
him five minutes before the ship’s departure. 


Ingenuity is the prime requisite for a worker in the p* rsonal 
service department. A Dallas woman was visiting her relatives, 
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Once the problem was to reach 
those people in the Chicago market 
with money to spend. Today, em- 
ployment and payrolls in the Chicago 
area are at new all-time highs. More 
families have more money to spend 
than ever before. Now, the people in 
Chicago with money to spend have 
the problem of finding things to buy. 
Brewster and his million had nothing 
on the great mass of Chicago fami- 
lies and their billions. 


Of course they are subscribing for 
Defense Bonds and paying higher 
taxes, but with no new automobiles 
to buy and many other luxuries with- 
drawn from trade they still have 
plenty of money left. And they’re 
going to spend it. 
Not foolishly, but 
wisely, on good 
substantial needs 
and comfortable lux- 


uries. 


If you have a product they want, 
you can sell it if you tell them about 
it. And even if you can’t meet their 
full demand, it’s smart business to 
keep your product’s name before 
their eyes while they’re in a buying 
mood. The easiest and best way of 
reaching the greatest number of these 
families is through newspaper ad- 


vertising. 


The Daily TIMES reaches more of 
these families in the evening, when 
shopping lists are being prepared, 
than any other newspaper, and it is 
available to national advertisers at 
the lowest milline rate for evening 
newspapers in the U. S. 


THE TIMES 


CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
psn NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO ——— 


® You can put your finger on more sales if 
you put your product in Houston, and your 
advertising in The Houston Chronicle, You 
can’t put your finger on any spot on the map 
that’s busier than Houston. Houston ranked 
first in the South in Retail Sales by $21,000,- 
000 in 1940 (U. S. Census). In 1941 Hous- 
ton’s Retail Sales spurted upward 12%. Cur- 
rently Uncle Sam is spending 750 million dol- 
lars in the Houston area for defense. 


Last year The Chronicle completed its 29th 
consecutive year as Houston’s way-out-in- 
front leader in both circulation and advertis- 
ing. In 1941 The Chronicle published almost 
as much advertising as both the other Hous- 
ton newspapers combined, and gained (over 
1940) 243,117 lines, while the second paper 
lost 216,412 lines, and the third paper gained 
only 37,732 lines (Media Records’ figures). 


HOUSTON EMPLOYMENT 


UP 41.9% 


ABOVE 1929 
HOUSTON PAY ROLLS 


The Chronicle is 
Texas’ largest daily 
—morning or eve- 
ning—and has the 


lowest milline rate in 
Texas—daily or 
Sunday. 


WL HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


First in Circulation and Advertising 
for 29 Consecutive Years 


UP 53.6% 


ABOVE 1929 
Based on Average Month of 


1929; Figures 
of Business Research, 
versity of Texas. 


from Bureau 
Uni- 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Netional Advertising Monoger 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Neational Representatives 


and it was agreed that her husband would meet her in Hi 
on a given date and drive her home. 
than she had planned, however—only to discover that her hu nd 
had already left for Houston. To save him the unnecessary 
of several hundred miles, WU's resourceful young woman p 
her thinking cap. She learned that the motorist had left in , 
Packard with a tank full of gasoline. From a local garage she 
learned the mileage per gallon he might be expected to mak 


She returned home « 


She 
then computed distances and communicated with the three gar.ces 
at which he might be most likely to stop to buy gasoline that ay. 


He was turned back at the second one. 


Sara Sparks is a com- 
bination Sherlock 
Holmes, teacher, exee- 
utive and general Jill- 
of-all-trades — all the 
trades, that is, prac- 
ticed by Western 
Union. And you'd tilt 
an eyebrow to learn 
how many they are. 


of the 
baby who arrived from England. 
of the New York family with whom she was to stay and remem- 


Then there was the case destitute woman and small 


The mother had lost the address 


bered only their last name—. Western Union succeeded in locat- 
inging a family of that name, friends of the one sought, who—it 
developed—were vacationing in Canada at the time. The family 
then in New York volunteered to provide a home for the mother 
and child until the other family returned from Canada. Western 
Union placed the refugees in a taxi and marked up another job 
well done. 


Personal sleuthing can be surprisingly speedy. A New York 
firm knew that three of its employes had started East from Cali- 
fornia in a station wagon, but it wanted to rush them home by 
plane. Nothing was known of their itinerary except that they 
would stop at Albuquerque, N. M. In less than an hour a member 
of the Arizona State Police located them for WU at a desert filling 
station. 


In addition to locating people, Western Union finds things. 
There was the case of the truck driver who covered a difficult 
stretch of road with such concentration that he did not realize 
he had lost his trailer until he reached the next town. He went 
into a WU office to send a message to his boss, and the personal 
service worker advised him to let her try to locate the missing 
trailer. A short time later a messenger found it in a ditch, with the 
load still intact. Thus the driver saved not only the trailer and 
its valuable merchandise, but his job as well. 


There’s a Western Union personal service bureau in every large 
city, and its members try to fill all “reasonable” requests. They 
are all women, and when not solving problems for patrons, by 
their knowledge of telegraph methods and uses, they perform other 
WU duties. Their personal service does not include singing 
“Happy Birthday to You” over the telephone. But they do nearly 
everything else. They make purchases and get them delivered. 
Sometimes they even take care of requests bordering on the unrea- 


sonable, if not the bizarre. A poultryman who had received an 
order for a fresh egg obliged with a laying hen, saying, “They 
don’t come any fresher.” WU delivered the hen. On another 
occasion a girl who had said her beau gave her a headache received 
an aspirin tablet from him via Western Union. 
The choice of Mrs. Sparks to organize that teleprinter class was 
a wise one, but if Uncle Sam really wants to employ het - 
the 


to their fullest extent, he should get her to give pointers 
FBI or Secret Service. 
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Lease-Lend for Sales Executives 


THE LEASE-LEND is a modification of the barter sys- 
tem, a magnified swapper’s exchange set up between 
nations to meet a world-wide emergency. Subscriber A. 
H. Mohrhusen, manager, brush division, Devoe and Ray- 
nolds Co., suggests that sales executives set up a similar 
system for exchanging hard-to-get or impossible-to-buy 
goods to meet their emergencies. 

Take typewriters, for example. You can’t buy them 
today, unless you can prove they are needed in war work. 

But Company A has a surplus of machines. Company B 
needs them, but could spare a duplicating machine, a 
Chevrolet with new tires, or an adding machine. Sub- 
scriber A can use-one or more of these. They get together 
on an exchange, the swap being either for keeps or for the 
duration, as they may decide. 

What do you think of the idea? 

SALES MANAGEMENT thinks it might work, is willing to 
gamble some time and space on the experiment. 

If you have something of value which you'd like to ex- 
change for something you need more, write a description 
in 50 words or less, send it along to SALES MANAGEMENT. 
If the responses are numerous we may have to make a 
nominal charge for listing the suggested swaps, but at least 
so far as the April 20 and May 1 issues are concerned, all 
costs are on SALES MANAGEMENT. Here’s a suggested 
swapper’s ad: 


We can spare up to six Underwood standards, 1940 
and 1941 models, perfect condition. We could use 
slide-film projectors, 6.50 x 16 tires of first or second 
category—or what have you? C. Jones, Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., 502 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


What do you fave? What do you want? 


U. S. Wants More Advertising 


THIS WILL BE SHOCKING NEWS—for those who be- 
lieve the rumors that the Federal Government is opposed 
to advertising—that the United States Department of Com- 
merce has definitely tied the can to that rumor. Recently 
John H. Morse, chief of the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, said before the American Manage- 
ment Association meeting, ‘One question to be answered, 
perhaps, is whether or not advertising should be carried on 
duting the war. We think that it should. But we also 
believe that advertising should be planned to contribute to 
the war effort. Nothing that we may wish to do . . . abso- 
lutely nothing . . . must be allowed to interfere with the 
winning of the war.” 

Then he went on to say that advertising can contribute 
to the war effort in many ways. “It need not permit itself 
to be classed as a war-time non-essential. This is true be- 
cause of the two major jobs that advertising can shoulder 
at this time. One of these jobs, and a job that is being 
shouldered more and more by advertisers, is that of provid- 
ing information to those fighting on the home front and 
in the production army. ..information which helps them 
in €very possible way to increase the production of fighting 
tools and the efficient use of products for civilian needs. 
This ‘ncludes news of better ways of using machinery. . .of 


time--aving methods that can be widely adopted, of labor- 
AP; 1, 1942 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1942: 


saving made possible by new attachments or new operating 
tricks. 

“You and your advertising agency and your trade papers, 
can dig up scores of pieces of worthwhile helpful informa- 
tion, which the readers of your advertisements will be grate- 
ful to you for passing along. It may well prove that doing 
this job successfully will call for the use of more and larger 
space in the trade press than you would use in a selling 
type of campaign. It is a type of advertising that specializes 
in long copy—long enough to tell the whole story. 

“Other opportunities to use informative advertising will 
appear as the war progresses. For example, we are nearing 
the time when a vast increase in the number of women 
workers in industry must be accomplished. Manufacturers 
of equipment can anticipate this time. ..develop training 
plans or new gadgets needed to aid women in using heavy 
machinery effectively.” Mr. Morse also called attention to 
what advertising can do in developing alternative products, 
and explaining them, and then he spoke of the kind of 
advertising which is exemplified by the Royal Typewriter 
ad reproduced on this page. 


NOW WE KNOW WHAT “TOTAL WAR” MEANS 
.. AND WERE FOR IT! 


IXB MOST AMERICANS, we didn't understand ermed tenes 
Css sat er sans 


war 
‘As © rewelt of tress changes. we chafl new be tame production will feel the same way “Busnes 


We had » vague ides that @ meant “going aft cite te increase ovr ectol wer protection Alef — & wsual” bas nn place in the scheme af total war. 
out" .. . Ukwowing everything we heve inte the the sotaurtes of the Royel Typewriter Company, ‘It may be an inconvenience te you. may even be 
dattiefield. Ne realize thet total wer means 8 wrvch at poueitte of eur chilled inner, every 8 sacrifice on your part, to have to do without & 
more then that... it meuns ancrifies, inconven- evattatie inch of oor Bear opace, ore Being aan — new Roysl Typewriter. But .. . if the Asis powers 
fence, aud hand work for exch and every ome of ua. vered 0d the menvtecure of axtnencet were to win this war, it would be « long, long 
For example, on March 6, the Government is- THUR WE NOW RRALIEE, ip the true mooning of time before you could buy any new typewritert 
cued on onder prohibiting the wale of ony type Wer... end oe we far &, hoch, Cone and Royal is hee- 
rites, tanderd ot porvable, new, wed, or rébain, BAe! We are proud of thew feat that the Beye — ‘saning the day when you, « free mon tiving tne 
wtiguedetiel Bs Typewntes Company bes been called upon to free country, can once mare walt Inte any stare 


F halt ite normal business in mid-sir and to "ge al te the land and buy anything you want! 
ks AGI — cut” for the defense of Democracy. ‘THAT, AS WE SEE OT, 18 WHAT THUS WAR IS 
een! <6 have eresneatty (arte ded he men dot 


tore ot v's neuen prod We Believe that every manufacturer lx the ALL. ABOUT! 
hte pr’ suction in designated tor eve only by 
Mee ermad terves, 


somccnuss: ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


eed seth tenwerd mechs os we byt in he ‘ 
fetare will ge enty te Government agencies tothe Makers of Reytype” ribbons end carbon paper. Expert typewsiter service avaliable everywhere. 


eed : 4 oe ee 


A Government spokesman (John H. Morse) said the other day, 
“There is a big job for advertising to do in keeping hope and 
courage and determination blazing in the minds of those on 
the production lines and in the minds of those behind the 
production line.” This Royal Typewriter ad fits the Govern- 
ment specifications. We like particularly the closing lines 
“By manufacturing ordnance now, Royal is hastening the day 
when you, a free man living in a free country, can once more 
walk into any store in the land and buy anything you want! 
That, as we see it, is what this war is all about!” 
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AMERICAN MORALE-GRAPH 


(NOT SCIENTIFIC—~FROM MEMORY ONLY) 


THE FUTURE 


W'S THE LONG HAUL THAT COuU--; 


Graph your own state of mind from 
this point on... HERE i$ OURS 


Don't forget we make our 

state of mind. Look up, >>» 
down — America is on ose 4 
way to Victory. ¢ 


a? 
eeueecaee” 
Ourselves lo keep o 
OF Gn even heel ond 


fore, ovr morale on @ high plane by tok. .« 
part in the roncorows eritichsmns which divic. ove 


con win the fro! victory! 


HEMEL HURST & MEDONALD, INC. + Adverfisiags (Hi U0 


This graph, which appears in the most recent Henri, Hurst and 
McDonald Newsletter for Salesmen, was drawn before the an- 
nouncemnt of MacArthur’s new job—his assignment not to 


The Grey Advertising Agency has summarized the un- 
favorable factors existing in a certain manufacturer's busi- 
ness which might demand advertising attention. Each of 
these factors was weighed from an advertising viewpoint 
and each is covered in one or more units of his current 
advertising campaign. Thus, as Grey explains, the cam- 
paign doesn’t dwell in Advertising Pollyanna Land, but 
gets right down to grips with the elements, real or imagi- 
nary, that exist in the public’s mental attitude toward his 
line. The Grey points are: 

(1) Higher prices; (2) Possible reaction by public that 
it is unpatriotic to buy items made of materials needed for 
defense; (3) Defense unemployment; (4) Increased cost of 
living; (5) Negative public reaction against substitution in 
materials used; (6) Increased income taxes, excise taxes, 
etc.; (7) Defense bond competition; (8) Practical stoppage 
of residential building other than lower-priced homes; 
(9) Reduction in number of models; (10) Elimination of 
gadgets which helped to sell item; (11) Lowering of eye- 
appeal due to elimination of colors and certain trimmings. 


What Can the Salesman Do? 


SALESMEN HAVE MORE PERSONAL CONTACTS 
than the average person; because they have more friends, 
they are able to influence more people. Thus, as Cooper’s- 
Inc., Kenosha, Wis., points out in a sales department bulle- 
tin, “Your personal war efforts and your personal sacrifices 
are therefore even more important than those of the aver- 
age individual, because what you say and do can influence 
a great many more people than yourself.” 

In the bulletin Cooper’s gives its salesmen 32 things 
they can do to help the war effort—things they can do to 
help the war effort without cutting down on the necessary 
job of selling and promoting the Cooper line. The com- 
pany has a few extra copies of this bulletin which it will 
be glad to send to SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers who 
would like to see such an analysis. It may help you in solv- 
ing a problem with your salesmen, for the morale of many 
of them may be low because with so much emphasis placed 
on war production, the introspective salesman may feel that 
he is a slacker. By showing him how he can help in many 
ways in directly contributing to the war efforts, you can 
help to make him a better salesman as well as a better 
citizen. 

Westinghouse has effectively mobilized its salesmen for 
aid in the national emergency. As explained by Tomlinson 
Fort, assistant manager of central station sales, ‘They 
familiarized themselves with priorities regulations, located 
many urgently needed sub-contractors, found new war uses 
for peace-time machines and aided in placing retired electri- 
cal machines in active duty. To help maintain production 
in vital plants, our salesmen have explained to customers 
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defend Australia, but to attack Japan. Had the graph been 
drawn today, the upward slant would be at a more acute angle. 
History may record March 17 as the turning point of the War, 


how they can get repair parts for old machines while priori- 
ties prevent the buying of new ones. Thus the salesman 
is serving his customers and his country.” 

The Westinghouse salesmen have been trained quickly 
for their new work with an educational program which 
includes sound pictures, shown in nearly every Westing- 
house sales office from coast-to-coast within a period of two 
weeks. “We have helped hundreds of customers by ad- 
vising them of ways to obtain war orders. This particu- 
lar war work did not help our company in the way of 
direct business. But it did help greatly some of our cus- 
tomers of many years standing to stay in business, It has 
particularly helped our ‘little business’ friends who are not 
as familiar with war uses to which they can turn their 
talents.” 


Significant Shorts 


Sound Projectors for War: If you have a 1939, 1940, 
or 1941 model sound projector for 16-millimeter motion 
picture film, which you are not using, offer it to the War 
Production Board. They are needed for rapid instruction 
in the services. Address M, D. Moore, Electrical Applian- 
ces and Consumers Durable Goods Branch, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


On the Washington Front: There are some 2,500 
different sizes of electric light bulbs, but there won't be 
that many soon. Fewer sizes will save war materials . . . The 
Victory bicycle, stripped of gadgets and bright work, now 
is really on the way...Tennis balls made with reclaimed 
rubber will bounce, but less. . . Tell your wife it’s foolish to 
start hoarding coffee just because Brazil has recalled its ves- 
sels to home ports. Only a very little coffee comes to the 
United States in Brazilian bottoms. ..When the last of the 
55 companies have turned out the last civilian radio, there 
will be in operation more than 60,000,000 radio sets, in 
some 87% of American homes. 


Recapping for Some Salesmen’s Tires: The new 
order issued by the Office of Price Administration govern- 
ing the rationing of recapped and retreaded tires reads to 
include, ‘Transportation of traveling salesmen who are 
engaged in the sale of farm, extractive, or industrial equip- 
ment, foods or medical supplies, the distribution of which 
is essential to the war effort.” 


New Products for Peace-time: General Foods Corp's 
annual report states that last year the company’s research 
staff was increased by 10% on top of an 18% growth 
the year before. Projects under study jumped from 125 
to 361. Improvements flowing from this organization in 
the past two years totaled 149. The company reports, 
“many new products ate ready for consumer market tests 
—either for immediate or post-war use.” 

PHILIP SALIS# URY. 
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Carmine 


B. W. Ciark, vice-president in charge of the merchandising 

division of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has 

been appointed v-p. in charge of sales of the company. John 

H. Ashbaugh has been made manager of the division, with 

headquarters in Mansfield, Ohio. Mr. Clark has been engaged 
in electrical merchandising and wholesaling for 35 years 


James H. CarMine is elected vice-president in charge of mer- 

chandising of Philco Corp., Philadelphia. Since 1923 he has 

held several posts of increasing responsibility with Philco. 
Most recently he was general sales manager. 


NEWS 


Spicer Lynch 


Donat H. Spicer is appointed president of World Bestos Corp., 

Paterson, N. J.. manufacturer of “Grafild” friction materials 

for brake lining. He will continue his responsibilities as 
general manager. 


T. A. YNCH, sales manager for the aeronautical industry for 

Reyno is Metals Co., Richmond, Va., has been elected vice- 

President. The company fabricates aluminum parts as well as 
manufactures virgin aluminum. 
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Wesley Oakes 


ArtHuR WeEsLey succeeds Oliver M. Burton as president of 
Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago. Mr. Burton is now board chair- 
man. Mr. Wesley has been executive vice-president of the mat- 
tress, bed and bedding firm for many years. The company is 
also the largest processor of feathers and down in the U. S. 


WarrREN OAKES moves from vice-president to president of 

Fleischmann Distilling Corp., N. Y., a subsidiary of Standard 

Brands. He joined the company in 1934. Before that he was 

vice-president of American Airlines. He is director and treas- 
urer of the Distilled Spirits Institute. 


REEL 


McIntyre Hine 


Vincent J. McIntyre is appointed sales manager of the Acousti- 

con division of Dictograph Sales Corp., N. Y. He was formerly 

manager of the electric refrigerator department of Montgomery 
Ward, Chicago, and s.m. with Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


CuiirForp C, Hine, vice-president of Pillsbury Flour Mills, 

Minneapolis, is appointed head of the company’s western war 

materials production. Pillsbury is already producing gun 
mountings, will soon turn out other items. 
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What’s Going to Happen to Retail 
Advertising During the War? 


This analysis of the retailer’s advertising and merchandising 


problems during wartime should be of special value to the sales 


manager who wants his men to arrange store tie-ups and coopera- 


tive advertising deals. 


Mr. Collins for many years headed the 


advertising departments of Gimbel’s, New York, and R. H. Macy 


& Co., as executive vice-president. 


As told to Ruth Fyne 
BY KENNETH COLLINS 


Vice-President in Charge of Merchandising 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York 


ISTORY teaches us that money 
burns a hole in the average 
person’s pocket, and _ stores, 
particularly average depart- 

ment stores, do the major portion of 
their business with average people. 
They don’t do it with millionaires and 
they don’t do it with paupers. 

Money is plentiful in the country 
today. Effective buying income in the 
United States rose from 67 billion dol- 
lars in 1939 to 74 billions in 1940 to 
91 billions in 1941. The current ex- 
pansion in industry owing to the war 
effort, the new seven-day work week, 
the growth of the armed forces, will 
take care of the present and the imme- 
diate future. 


Retail Sales 60% Ahead 


People are spending this money. 
Many retailer’s sales in January of this 
year rose to the fantastic height of 
60% above last year’s sales. Part of 
this colossal surge may be attributed 
to anticipatory buying, but, on the 
other hand, storewide sales also rose. 
Buying increased not only in those 
departments where shortages were ex- 
pected, but in practically every depart- 
ment throughout the store. In stores 
all over the country, the average sales 
checks in all departments were above 
last year’s average. 

The retail merchant is living today 
in the dreamy haze of a seller’s market 
with enough merchandise on hand to 
justify considerable sales increases for 
at least six months. 

True there will be many shortages. 

There are many shortages in 
merchandise available in department 
stores. Typewriters are out for the 
duration. Golf balls, baseballs, all 
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Kenneth Collins 


types of sporting equipment, rubbers, 
radios are hard to buy. Your wife is 
finding increasing difficulty in locating 
a pair of the few remaining silk hose, 
and even nylon hose is disappearing. 
Your secretary is bemoaning the lack 
of rubber bands, erasers and girdles. 
The maid is cherishing the aluminum 
pots and pans and the refrigerator be- 
cause she knows they must last, Silk 
thread is fast disappearing. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, store 
inventories are substantially higher 
than last year. . . . In many instances, 
are up as high as 50% over 1941. 
These inventories represent not out- 
standing orders but goods on hand. 
Most merchants have tried to take 
precautions against future scarcities. 
Unless the Government should com- 
mandeer this merchandise (which 


seems unlikely because of the Govern. 
ment’s need to buy to specifictions), 
the retail store will not feel any acute 
shortages for at least six months. 

Along with these higher inven- 
tories, there has been a large rush of 
buying in the last few weeks, part of 
which is definitely in the nature of 
anticipatory buying. Whether we 
term it hoarding or not, it does mean 
anticipating needs by a matter of 
months and in: some cases, years. 

There comes a limit, however, to 
the amount of staples the average 
family will stock up in advance. Now, 
with the first real impact of the tax 
program being felt, many of the stores 
will find the seller’s market gradually 
dissolving into the never-never-land. 
They must promote heavily again in 
order to overcome diminished purchas- 
ing power plus an overstocked condi- 
tion on the part of a number of 
consumers, 

Inventories are such that merchan- 
dise sales will probably run ahead for 
the next six or nine months. There 
has been so much anticipatory buying 
that consumer demands may slacken 
in the next two or three months. All 
of this should lead to the need for 
intensive advertising for at least an- 
other six months. 


Planning for the Future 


At the end of this time, stores will 
be forced to consider: Do we con- 
tinue to advertise? What do we adver- 
tise? How do we advertise? 

The smart retailer is planning now 
against the day when it will be im- 
perative to educate the public on the 
necessity for saving, and the merits 
and demerits of substitute materials. 
The far-seeing manufacturer is coop- 
erating with the retailer in working 
out the formula for successful war- 
time advertising in the retail field. 

Most retail advertisers are going to 
continue to advertise for two funda- 
mental reasons: He wants to be in 
business after the war; and he wants 
to get his share of whatever business 
there is, and to retain at least his 
present position in the field. 

How will he advertise? Hes g0- 
ing to sell his store, his merchandise 
and his services. He's going to base 
his advertising on three fundamental 
questions. 
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Question No. 1: Will the adver- 
tisement be helpful to the customer? 
The retailer has a job of primary im- 
portance in the war effort. He must 
teach an economy of saving rather 
than the economy of waste to which 
we have become accustomed. If we 
are to win the war, torn stockings 
must be mended, worn-out shoes 
resoled, last year’s coat cleaned and 
stored. This is the reailer’s job. It 
is up to him to teach the customer 
how to make merchandise last longer. 

The bargain table philosophy of re- 
tailing and advertising is out-of-date 
today. “People must learn and be 
taught how to buy what they really 
need, rather than a good bargain. 

Mainly, the new keynote in store 
advertising will be service and thrift. 
R. H. Macy's slogan, “It’s Smart to 
Be Thrifty,” is in keeping with this 
trend, 

_ Already some department stores are 
instituting new services, and more will 
follow suit. Hosiery repair, glove re- 


pair an cleaning, knitting and darn- 
ing ins'ruction departments, etc., will 
be the order of the day. In New 
York “ity, Saks-34th Street has al- 
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“They got the idea from MGM. It’s the World Premiere of a new eye wash.” 


* 
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ready started a large new department 
on the main floor featuring mending, 
cleaning and re-weaving services. 

These services, like any other mer- 
chandise, will have to be sold and 
advertised. Such advertising is help- 
ful and informative to the customer. 

Question No, 2: Will the adver- 
tisement also help the store’s pocket- 
book ? 

Many stores have maintained serv- 
ice departments in the past merely for 
their advertising value. But the serv- 
ice department of 1942 is not just an 
added convenience for the customers, 
it is a practical method for the store 
to counteract possible sales decline at 
the counter. If the store can’t sell 
silk stockings, it can make a profit on 
repairing them, and the same goes for 
radios, refrigerators, etc. 

If advertising services brings cus- 
tomers into the store for repairs and 
accustoms them to look upon the de- 
partment for good work and informa- 
tion, then this type of advertising pays. 

Then, too, more or less normal ad- 
vertising for a number of relatively 
staple items will probably continue 
throughout the war. For example, as 


* 


there is no present indication of any 
great shortage in the textile fields, 
each store will want to maintain its 
own competitive position in so far as 
these goods are concerned, and will be 
forced to continue advertising. 

Question No. 3: .Will the adver- 
tising build good will? If retail store 
advertising continues to sell the luxu- 
ries of life, if it continues to sell high 
fashion, glamour, advertising is going 
to be suspect. 

The tone of advertising is going to 
be paramount in the maintenance of 
good will. The woman whose hus- 
band is working in a defense plant, 
whose sons are in the armed forces, 
who herself is working in civilian de- 
fense, is not going to be interested in 
ultra-swank fashions, in a gown that 
will make her look “svelte and soft, 
and beautifully like a woman.” 

Retail advertising from cosmetics to 
pots and pans from lingerie to 
hosiery repair services will have to 
take the cue if it wants to maintain 
customer good will and more impor- 
tant, customer confidence. Practicabil- 
ity, thrift, simplicity, are the order of 
the day. 
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Today’s Substitutes 


Foreshadow 


omorrow’s Staples 


In every industry, in every field, in every business, 
American ingenuity and inventiveness are taking ad- 
vantage of wartime shortages, to develop new substi- 
tute materials, in many cases superior to the originals, 
new and simplified packages. The frills and furbe- 
lows of package and product design are as doomed as 
Hitler. Substitutes for rubber, for steel, for tin foil, 
for tin itself, are being found and used with amazing 
rapidity. Many of these changes will have a lasting 


effect after the war. They are here for today... 


and for tomorrow. 


1. People will continue to have plenty 
of bounce for even as the rubber heel 
marches to war, a new substitute has been 
announced. The United States Rubber 
Co. has stated that it will be able to 
produce a satisfactory heel made entirely 
from reclaimed rubber. Machines have 
already been converted, and a full line 
of heels made from this substance, which 
is obtained from the nation’s used rubber 
articles, is now being manufactured. 


2. Packaged drugs are undergoing many 

changes today, and Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, Inc., uses the moment to introduce 
a new name and package for its laxative 
pills. The product, formerly known as 
Jayne’s Laxative Pills, will now be sold 
under the name of Jaylax in a radically 
changed package. Originally the pills 
were packed in a tin can and enclosed in 
a carton, but today, in order to conform 
with wartime regulations, they are packed 
in attractive, sliding boxes. The original 
color scheme and large red “J” are re- 
tained for easy identification. 


2B. Guaranteed to melt any housewife’s 

heart, but also certain to maintain 
the desired degree of coolness is Cooler- 
ators new “Coolite Refrigerator.” The 
outside cabinet and inside lining of the 
novel five-cubic-feet capacity box is made 
of pressed wood Masonite with a baked 
enamel finish that looks and feels like 
steel, but saves 100 pounds of steel per 
unit. Only eight pounds of metal are 
necessary for door hardware, shelves and 
drip pan. Just what place this box will 
occupy after the war is hard to say, but 
there is every possibility that it is one of 
those products borne of necessity which 

may continue. 


4M. In the interests of war production 

there have been many changes made 
in packages involving larger boxes and 
less variety of put-ups. Indicative of 
this trend toward line simplification and 
large economy packages is the new Kotex 
54-napkin package designed to replace 
two former boxes, containing 30 and 66 
napkins respectively. 


5. Packaging was one of the first indus- 

tries called to war. Materials former- 
ly used to wrap food are now used for 
munitions. Kraft Cheese Co. has now 
adopted a new transparent plastic wrap- 
per to replace the pre-war style tin foil 
wrapper used on Kraft’s Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese. Other companies have 
adopted gray printed cellophane to simu- 

late the appearance of foil. 


G. The last can of dog food rolled off 

the production line of John Morrell 
& Co. a few weeks ago, but Fido won't 
have to change his diet because a new 
and better dehydrated Red Heart will 
soon be available to all dog owners. In 
this form, the dog food will be packaged 
in fiber cartons sealed with bonderized 
plate at either end. The new cartons 
closely resemble the cans formerly used, 

both in size and appearance. 


Z.~ A 50-pound paper shipping container 

for potatoes introduced early this 
year to replace the wooden crates and 
burlap wrappings previously used has al- 
ready been responsible for many sig- 
nificant changes in the industry. Initial 
costs have been reduced, total shipping 
weights greatly decreased, ample protec- 
tion against shipping and weather haz- 
ards have been provided, and colorful 
brand identification of each grade of po- 
tatoe has been made possible. Designed 
by the Union Bag and Paper Corp., for 
the Tropical Agriculture Cooperative 

Assn. 


#%. Huyler’s new package, designed by 

Raymond Loewy, was created with an 
eye to possible shortages, and no material 
has been incorporated in the unit which 
might be affected by future retrench- 
ments. The motif employed throughout 
is a delft blue and white tile which is 
the decorative element in the package; 
wrapping paper, and in the interior of 
the Huyler stores. (Both the potato bag 
above and this candy box won awards in 
the All-America package competition 
sponsored by Modern Packaging Maga- 

zine.) 


9, Flexible coatings for textiles are be- 

coming increasingly popular in the 
present situation. Here an easy-to-clean, 
water repellant taffeta shower curtain is 
plastic coated on the inside. The plastic 
coating protects the fabric from mildew, 
improves its wearing qualities and obvi- 
ates the necessity of laundering since the 
coated surface may be wiped off when 
soiled. Plastic coating by the Plasticote 
Co., photograph courtesy of Modern 

Plastics Magazine. 
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Dunbar cabinets, 
chests and book cases 
are designed to fit av- 
erage wall spaces, and 
interchangeable units 
may be combined in 
an almost endless 
number of ways. This 
particular combina- 
tion is adapted for use 
in either living or 
dining room. The din- 
ing room version also 
comes with a_ glass 
drop-front apron from 
which food may be 
served. 


Furniture “Designed for Today” 
Doubles Sales for Dunbar 


It’s easy to live with, is functionally tuned to current living habits, 


and it combines well with traditional pieces: those selling points 


have steadily increased volume for this mid-west company that, 


strangely enough, “got into modern” by accident. 


HROUGH a policy of turning 

out modern furniture that is 

pleasing to the eye, easy to live 

with, and that combines well 
with traditional pieces, plus aggressive 
advertising, Dunbar Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., Berne, Ind., has doubled 
sales within the last five years. There 
has been a steady increase each year, 
in higher ratio than that for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Dunbar’s transition from a maker of 
upholstered furniture, chiefly tradi- 
tional, to its present strong position 
as a producer of case goods and unit 
furniture, chiefly modern, is note- 
worthy because it came about within 
a relatively short time. It started by 
accident when the firm’s designer, 
Edward Wormley (who styles Dun- 
bar’s entire output), experimented by 
making a few modern chairside tables, 
to “dress up” the showroom. Not 
intended for sale, these tables were not 
carefully finished, but this did not pre- 
vent decorators and buyers from trying 


to purchase them. As a result, a few 
tables were added to the company’s 
line. They went over with a bang. 
Then came such requests as, ‘Haven't 
you a modern bedroom group or a 
modern desk?” 

The company still turns out some 
traditional furniture, but it is best 
known for its leadership in modern. 
In stock now are between 300 and 400 
modern pieces, not just of the occa- 
sional variety, but sufficient to furnish 
entire homes. 

In entering the modern field, Dun- 
bar has confined its designs to specific 
needs attuned to the demands of mod- 


Dunbar desks are finished at the 
back so that they may be used in 
the center of the room or at right 
angles to a wall. New ones in the 
line replace metal hardware with 
wooden drawer pulls, not merely 
glued to the surface but securely 
pegged through into the drawer 
front. 


ern living. Take, for example, «s 
recognition of the trend toward smal. ; 
living quarters. In a survey ma 
several years ago by Harold J. Sies 
advertising agent for the Dunbar 
count, it was discovered that the fk 
area in the average room of the ave: 
age home costing $6,000 or less, 
about 121 square feet. Wall space, 
which—more than floor area—goveris 
placing of furniture, is even more lim- 
ited, because doors and windows cur- 
tail it. In Mr, Siesel’s study of 70 
bedrooms in low-cost homes, he found 
that the median length of the longest 
group of walls was seven and two- 
third feet. This is the wall against 
which the bed is usually placed. The 
median length of the second longest 
wall is between six and seven feet. 
(Door and window lengths have been 
subtracted from these figures.) In 
general, therefore, such a bedroom can 
have in it only a double bed, a chest 
and dresser, and possibly a night table 
and a couple of chairs. Dunbar’s re- 
sponse to these findings was the pro- 
duction of unit and dual-use furniture. 

The company’s best-selling piece of 
unit furniture to date is the “Mr. and 
Mrs.” chest, which, as its name im- 
plies, combines the functions of a 
dresser and chest of drawers. Fifty 
inches wide, it consists of a chest of 
drawers flanked by cabinets in which 
there may be shelves or hangers, ac- 
cording to need. The drawers have 
purposely been made shallower than 
usual, because deep ones oblige the 
user to burrow and are hard to keep 
tidy. The cabinets at the side have 
folding corrugated wooden doors. The 
second longest wall in a bedroom can 
easily accommodate this piece, leaving 
not only more free wall space but 
additional free floor area. 

This piece may be used in other 
parts of the home as well as in the 
bedroom, With the addition of a 
drop-front china case unit above it, it 
may be used in the dining room, not 
only for serving, but also to hold 
dishes, linens and trays. It may also 
be used as a cabinet for the living 
room. 

By combining various case pieces— 
five different bases with 13 drawer 
cases, four door cases, three corner 
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cabinets—it is possible to make 5% 
difierent drawer chests, 20 door cabi- 
nets or 15 corner cabinets. 

One of Designer Wormley’s theo- 
ries is that space should not be wasted 
in furniture. His desks are always well 
finished at the back, so that they look 
well in the center of the room as well 
as against the wall. Moreover, the 
space at the back is utilized in some 
way, usually for cabinets or shelves. 
Others have compartments that pull 
out for use as typewriter stands. One 
piece may be used as a tall bookcase 
in the living room or as a sideboard 
and china cabinet for the dining room. 
An “ironing board’’ or “conference” 
desk has three kneehole spaces and a 
cabinet at the back. 

One seating unit is a sectional sofa 
with rounded pieces fitting together to 
form a half-moon. There are curved 
tables that look attractive behind the 
sofa for living room use, but they may 
also be used for dining. 

An informal Dunbar custom that 
finds favor with both sales people and 
writers on decorating subjects is that 
of personalizing certain pieces of fur- 
niture. For instance, there’s a “Big 
Bertha” family, consisting of a large 
sofa in ample, curved lines, measuring 
seven feet, eight inches, in length; a 
sophisticated “‘Little Sister’’ love-seat 
called “Beulah”; a smaller, simplified 
sofa called ‘‘Betty,” and a “Big 
Brother” armchair called ‘‘Bill.” 
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Dunbar’s distribution is through 
decorators, high-grade furniture stores 
and department stores. The company 
has national distribution, There are 
15 salesmen on the force, and there is 
little turnover among them. Sales 
meetiny’s are held at the four big fur- 
niture markets of the year. 

Dursar’s consumer advertising in 
such p: blications as House Beautiful, 
House and Garden and The New 
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Yorker has played an important part 
in creating a demand for modern fur- 
niture. Until recently, the advertising 
policy has been chiefly one of showing 
as much of the furniture, as attractively 
as possible, in illustrations, to accus- 
tom the public to it. A new policy 
has recently been adopted—that of 
showing smaller quantities, perhaps 
only one piece at a time, and drama- 
tizing them. 

Because of its prominence, Dunbar 
has enjoyed the fh easorna of publicity 
extended by others: Publication, which 
show settings of the firm’s furniture 
in their editorial illustrations; manu- 
facturers, who use Dunbar furniture in 
their model rooms or photograph it 
for their advertisements. Congoleum- 
Nairn and Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 
have had Dunbar furniture in their 
full-page, color advertisements  re- 
cently. Bigelow-Sanford, Celotex and 
Johnson Wax products have also been 
advertised recently with Dunbar furni- 
ture shown in their illustrations. 

Dunbar cashes in on such publicity. 
Salesmen are given bound, loose-leaf 
scrap-books in which they insert proofs 
of advertisements, editorial clippings, 
clippings of ads by other companies 
in which Dunbar furniture is shown. 
Twice a month the Siesel agency sends 
out a form letter telling the story be- 
hind some such piece of material, and 
sometimes two or three pieces, together 
with the material, already pasted up 


This coffee table, its 
glass top supported by 
sportive sea horses, is 
pretty frivolous com- 
ing from Designer 
Wormley, who usually 
works with one eye 
on utility, functional- 
ism and _ priorities. 
(On second thought, 
however, you'll find 
that it is sound from 
any of these view- 
points.) He calls it 
“Sulfa” because he 
dreamed it up while 
recuperating from an 
illness which involved 
treatment with sulfa- 
nilamide. 


and ready to be inserted in the book. 
The salesmen use these scrap-books 
when calling on customers, who, natu- 
rally, are glad to have the benefit of 
the new ideas embodied in them. For 
example, if a large Mid-Western store 
advertises a group of Dunbar modern 
furniture under a catchy headline and 
with provocative copy, a buyer in a 
Southern store might be stimulated to 
try a variation of the theme in his own 


advertising. Sales staffs are glad to 
have it called to their attention that 
the furniture shown in a full-page 
color advertisement, of rugs or floor 
wax and appearing in national maga- 
zines, is the same Dunbar line they 
have in stock. 

From the dealer’s point of view, 
Dunbar’s best selling aid is its catalog, 
a cloth-bound book with the unusual 
feature of showing all pieces of furni- 
ture twice—once in miniature, in the 
front of the book, grouped according 
to kind and class; and again in the 
back, in a larger and more detailed 
version, grouped in ensembles or re- 
lated families, The front section serves 
as an index, and is especially helpful 
to customers who have only vague 
ideas of what they want. These small 
illustrations, about one and one-quarter 
inches square, have considerable detail 
for their size. 

That customers like the “picture- 
index” feature of the catalog is proved 
by the response to questionnaires sent 
to them. Of 498 firms replying, 403, 
or 81% said they me it to the 
type previously used. 


War Uses Little Wood 


The furniture industry in the United 
States is suffering less from the war 
than most other industries, and in 
some respects it may benefit. Design, 
especially for modern furniture, should 
improve, tending toward greater sim- 
plicity and better lines. Scarcity of 
metal hardware has brought about new 
developments in closing fixtures and 
drawer pulls. Dunbar’s newest pieces, 
for example, have grooves, holes, re- 
cessed drawers that may be grasped 
from the underside, instead of metal 
hardware. A “culture cabinet,” with 
two compartments flanking two center 
shelves (that may be used for maga- 
zines, books and record albums), has 
circular leather pulls for opening the 
cabinet doors, the leather matching 
that used on the top surface of the 
piece. 

With priorities causing a stoppage 
of automobiles and certain household 
appliances in which rubber and metal 
must be used, families with money to 
spend will probably look toward in- 
vestments in furniture. Persons un- 
employed in recent yeats, now going 
back to work, are prospects for furni- 
ture sales. A great mass migration is 
going on in this country, with many 
new homes being established in defense 
industry centers; these homes will re- 
quire furniture. Fortunately, there is 
plenty of wood available, though cer- 
tain imported types will become more 
scarce, 
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How One Typical Small 


Business Converted 


for “Total War” 


Kirkhill makes rubber products. The war hit them early—and 


hit them hard. Instead of fighting change, they set about to adapt 


themselves to radically new market conditions. What they did— 


and how they did it—makes this interesting story. 


BY T. KIRK HILL 


President, Kirkhill Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles 


YEAR ago, we were making 
60% defense goods and 40% 
civilian rubber, and marveled 
at the way our defense pro- 
duction had grown in 1940, 

With no restrictions on rubber, we 
could actively sell our own brands, and 
a big volume of unbranded price stuff 
as well. We had 11 salesmen busy, 
some of them picking up business in 
the East, where our competitors were 
switching over to defense, and some 
around home, selling more defense 
parts to the local industries. 


War Orders Rise 


We felt so good about this that we 
explained the situation at length in a 
Nation's Business article (March, 
1941), “War Orders—and Business as 
Usual.” It was a very good article at 
the time—only we hadn’t seen any- 
thing yet. 

At the close of 1941, our civilian 
production had dropped to 20%, 
though it is more realistic to say that 
war orders had risen to 80%, because 
the actual civilian goods have not 
shrunk as much as you might suppose. 
We expect the ratio to be 10-90 early 
this year. 

We also anticipate the time coming 
when, as Washington tells us, one 
rubber factory in each of certain dis- 
tricts will be designated to make all 
the civilian goods for all manufac- 
turers, perhaps marked with all their 
brands, as a “token” to keep the trade 
names alive. 

During 1941 synthetic rubber was 
under priority control and only very 
small quantities were released for any 
civilian use. Crude rubber was free 
during early 1941, but in later months 
manufacturers were limited in their 

-monthly consumption. 
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Today, the picture has changed 
radically. Synthetic and crude are 
critical items, and can be used only for 
defense production and certain speci- 
fied industrial repairs and maintenance 
parts. The latter are limited to a 
manufacturer's November production. 

Do we feel regimented? Not at all! 
These restrictions are made necessary 
by shortages, and the government is 
taking steps to see that all materials 
are stretched as far as possible. 

Are we doing anything about busi- 
ness after the war? No—and yes. 
All thoughts of a balance between war 
and civilian goods have been aban- 
doned as the changes of 1941 devel- 
oped. 

For example, in July the government 
notified rubber manufacturers that they 
could use as much new rubber in 
civilian products as each had used in 
November, and our run that month 
happened to be heavy. 


Revise Compounds 


We immediately started revising all 
our compounds, more than 300 of 
them, to permit the use of more re- 
claimed rubber without sacrifice of real 
quality, and prepared to explain the 
new compounds to such jobbers and 
industrial customers as might be inter- 
ested. But Pearl Harbor changed all 
that, and even before the rapid en- 
largement of the defense program had 
changed it. 

Today, we are busy on war produc- 
tion. We recognize that Washington 
has made the best possible arrange- 
ments for necessary civilian goods, and 
we believe that the war will have to 
be won before we do anything about 
peace. 

Yet we are putting our company 
name on a large volume of price mer- 


chandise that was formerly unbranc -d, 
believing that it will have some cur \u- 
lative effect, and our top quaiity 
brands such as “Pig Nose’ end 
“Grizzly” on plumbers’ washers, are 
maintained. They contain no reclaimed 
rubber. Not every jobber knows that 
reclaimed rubber is good rubber, and 
that some is always used even in auto 
tires to give durability not possible 
with all-new rubber. Our branded 
washers may be different as to com- 
pound, but they still give the long 
wear that we developed in them, and 
upon which we gained a national mar- 
ket in competition with some big and 
resourceful competitors. 

Before the first foreign orders for 
war planes came here, in 1938, we em- 
ployed about 160 people. Today we 
have 500 in our own plants, and keep 
perhaps that many more busy on sub- 
contracts. Measured by the tire com- 
panies, and other rubber manufacturers 
in the East, we are small. 

Our after-war thinking today is cen- 
tered in a place where salesmen are 
extremely useful—a place which, so 
far, I have not yet seen mentioned as 
a job for salesmen when there are 
fewer or no goods to sell: That is in 
personnel, or what gets into the news- 
paper headlines as “labor.” Also, in 
the management of our own outside 
oo and the supervision of 
sub-contracts we have placed with 
other local rubber concerns, our peace- 
time competitors, 


Sales ““Appeasers” 


Eight of our salesmen have been 
assigned to other work, and only three 
are actually calling on the trade. They 
are perhaps as much “appeasers’’ as 
salesmen, because we have stopped 
making rubber sporting goods, toys 
and other “‘luxuries.’’ Of course, out 
three branch managers, in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Dallas, are still there, 
and they do a good deal of work that 
can be called selling. 

Our other salesmen have been called 
in and placed where they started, in 
the production departments. We be- 
lieve that, as they went out to sell 
after gaining production experience, so 
now, with sales experience, they are 
better production managers, and will 
refurbish their production knowledge 
for future selling. 

Let me illustrate this with a story: 

We have price lines made to meet 
competition, and no matter how closely 
such items are figured to meet the 
other fellow’s price, salesmen will al- 
ways look for an “edge.” 

Shortly after one of our men came 
in from the road, he laid on my desk 
a suggestion for improving the quality 
of a price item. He was thinking of 
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an “‘edge’’ for future selling. 1 had 
him figure the additional cost of mak- 
ing the item that way, and he soon saw 
that an “edge”’ for the salesman would 
eliminate our cost “edge’’ in the fac- 
tory. Nothing more was heard of that 
idea. 

Coming back into the plant, these 
salesmen have been confronted with 
our personnel difficulties. First, the 
draft and enlistments are really cutting 
in, because rubber workers need youth 
and strength, the work is hot and often 
heavy, and we cannot always substitute 
older people or women. New em- 
ployes have to be hired and trained. 

When we had less than 200 em- 
exty newcomers were generally 

ired, by posting a notice on the bul- 

letin board, and employes would tell 
their friends; two years ago, if we 
were putting on five more men, we 
would have 20 applicants. 

In 1941, this dropped to ten appli- 
cants, and then five, And whereas our 
first 300 employes were local people— 
you might say acquaintances—the next 
200 were almost entirely newcomers 
from other states. (The curtailment 
of tire production has released men 
from the Los Angeles tire plants, and 
many of them come to us for jobs, but 
a tire worker has to be trained in the 
different techniques by which we make 
more than 8,000 different items. ) 


Labor Relations 


With that many people added in so 
short a time, and the turnover, and 
general disturbance of war, there are 
human relations problems to be settled 
every day. Don’t think that “labor 
relations’ have been frozen for the 
duration. When all is quiet on the 
surface you may be sure that matters 
of dispute are being settled quietly 
every day. Our salesmen are well 
fitted for this work of keeping the 
work force as contented as humanly 
possible. 

Another job for salesmen is that of 
looking after our sub-contractors, 
shooting their troubles, and keeping 
up production. 

When the defense program was first 
launched, in 1939, and we found that 
our defense production occupied a 
large part of our own plant, we began 
sub-contracting civilian products with 
other local rubber companies, most of 
whom were not equipped for precision 
work on aircraft parts. As the defense 
program grew, we did more and more 
sub-contracting, and then began look- 
ing around for idle rubber machinery 
to put to work. 

Some of the salesmen were called 
in for this job and they did real detec- 
tive work, For example, a dealer in 
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racing stable supplies had formerly 
bought rubber horseshoes from us. 
(They put them on milk-wagon 
horses!) Suddenly he stopped buy- 
ing, and we found that he was making 
his own, on a small rubber press, 
which he used perhaps two or three 
days every month. Our salesmen 
called on him, found out what he 
could make, and we gave him an order 
for simple rubber goods that keeps his 
press busy. A manufacturer of small 
racing cars had four presses, making 
his miniature tires, We put them to 
work. 


Outside Organization 


Our own production today runs near 
$250,000 a month. That would have 
been a good’s year’s business a few 
years ago. In outside plants, we have 
nearly $60,000 a month production, 
mostly civilian goods, and we feel con- 
fident that there is no more idle rubber 
machinery tucked away around Los 
Angeles. Many rubber products can 
be made on hand presses. 

This outside organization, practically 
built by our salesmen, called for no 
additional capital investment by us at 
a time when we were putting all our 
money into our own plant. It called 
for no new equipment, at a time when 
machinery is hard to get, if it can be 
obtained at all. And it assures the 
civilian population that essential rub- 
ber products will be available for re- 
pairs in the period just ahead of 
“patch-and-make-it-do.”’ 

So far, we have not had to ration 
our distributors. When the necessity 
arises, as it probably will later in this 
year, we will do so on some such basis 
as previous purchases. So, we have 
not had to “‘sell the shortages’ thus 
far, and will find an educated trade 
ready to cooperate. We are allowed 
to make plumbing, hardware and simi- 
lar goods, along with surgical rubber 
and maintenance parts—all other prod- 
ucts are ‘‘out.” 

Before Pearl Harbor people had to 
be convinced that shortages were real 
and rationing necessary. Distributors 
tried to double their orders and build 
stock piles. When this was found to 
be impossible, and they had agreed to 
run along on current needs from week 
to week, there would be suspicion that 
the game wasn’t fair, that Jones was 
getting more than his share, Salesmen 
were most successful in switching the 
trades over to reduced supplies. But 
war has changed everything. Every- 
body wants ‘to help, and if we find it 
necessary to ration now, our customers 
will accept reduced shipments cheer- 
fully. 

But as things get tougher, we will 
probably have to pay some attention 


to a kind of morale we haven't hea-d 
much about, as yet. That is custon. or 
morale. 

In war the public needs encoura: e- 
ment, employes’ spirits must be kept 
up, each industry must work in coop- 
eration, even pooling patents and 


plants. These are commonplaces of 
morale-building. But how about Jolin 
H. Jobber, who passes your merchan- 
dise along to countless retailers, all of 
whom are likely to have hard sledding 
as merchandise gets scarcer? 

We think that wholesalers and re- 
tailers are going to need plenty of 
attention in the next 12 months, not 
only in seeing that they get their share 
of merchandise, but in encouragement. 

The first reaction of some of us 
when war makes business harder is to 
say, “Oh, I'll quit, and get away from 
it all until the world comes to its 
senses again.” Many business men are 
in a position to retire, but of course, 
not all. I don’t know any in this te- 
gion who have retired, however. In 
a war, nobody quits. The small-boy 
temptation to run away from home is 
soon mastered, and men stick to their 
jobs because the public needs them 
and their employes need them. 


Displaced Salesmen 


Yet they do get discouraged, It is 
one job of our salesmen to find out 
what their difficulties are, help them 
get merchandise where it can be done, 
and keep them confident that their cur- 
rent needs will be taken care of as far 
as possible. In spite of the fact that 
rubber has been cut off by the Japs, 
for how long we do not know, it will 
be possible to supply a large ratio of 
civilian requirements for necessities. 

There are large quantities of old 
rubber, as good as new for many put- 
poses. Thinking will be concentrated 
on shortages; economies and _substi- 
tutes will be found; a certain minimum 
volume of civilian goods is necessary. 
The picture will look dark, but it will 
never be pitch dark. Distributing 
trades will carry on, and the salesman 
is the man best qualified to keep these 
facts before the trade, and _ boost 
morale. 

Many different kinds of work have 
been suggested for the salesman who 
finds himself with nothing to sell, such 
as going over customers’ records and 
getting ready for the return of normal 
conditions, seeking substitutes to sell. 

We believe that displaced salesmen 
will find it to their advantage to get 
into some phase of defense work, and 
spend the “duration” on the procuc- 
tion end. That is going to make them 
most useful in the emergency, an it 
will give them the best prepara‘:on 
for selling afterward. 
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THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


will be published MONTHLY 
EFFECTIVE ...MAY 1, 1942 


War conditions making necessary the conservation 
of paper, materials and labor, beginning with the 
May 1 issue The Farmer-Stockman will be published 
monthly. 


As a monthly publication The Farmer-Stockman 
will be enlarged in the effort to carry even more of 
value and interest to its more than 230,000 sub- 
scribers than was formerly published in two issues 
per month. 


With full realization that “Food will win the war 
and write the peace” Farmer-Stockman editors have 
already taken the lead in helping southwestern 
farmers solve the new production problems which 
call for substantial increases in livestock and live- 
stock products, fruits, vegetables, peanuts and soy- 
beans in 1942. 


It is the determination of the editors of The 
Farmer-Stockman that there shall be no let-down 
in service, either to the farmer or the advertiser. 


be inserted at the option of the advertiser in the first of month issue either pre- 


Advertising now scheduled in the May 15th and other mid-month issues may 
ceding or following. 
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You can April Fool some of the 
people some of the time, but most of 
us have more serious matters On our 
minds this year than placing a brick 
under a derby hat. Besides, where 
would you get a derby hat? 

* * & 


A month or so ago, an American 
(sic) aviatrix was sentenced to eight 
months to two years as a paid Nazi 
agent. Nathan Hale did three barrel- 
rolls in his grave, 

* ok & 

RCA-Victor’s “Magic Brain”: Con- 
fidentially, it thinks. 

* * & 

We'd “Keep ’em flying” all right, 
if we just had enough of them to fly. 
* ok # 

Incidentally, we armchair strategists 
take a ribbing for telling the military 
how to run the war; but this depart- 
ment was pleading for air-power 
months before Pearl Harbor. As few 
as 100 airforts might have changed 
the picture there, or in the Philippines, 
or at Singapore. 

x“ @ 

Suppose I'll have to listen to Lady 
Esther's powder ‘‘puffs,” now that 
Freddy Martin’s swell band is work- 
ing for her. 

* * * 

Joe Katz once designated a certain 
type of advertising as saying, in effect: 
“It’s a nice day.” I think that’s a swell 
label for the whole cream-puff school 
of copy. 

x_ = 

I asked the manager of a grocery- 
chain what had happened to one of 
his stores, recently vacated in our 
neighborhood. He told me it had 
been quite successful, doing $60,000 
a year, but that they will shortly open 
a super-market near by to serve a 
larger area. In case you have any doubt 
about the trend to supers. 

* * & 

David Ross says that feeding lead to 
an automatic pencil is as easy as put- 
ting sugar in your coffee. Easier, huh, 
David ? 

a 

Glad to note that Walter Winchell 
likewise tires of the singing-commer- 
cial. Pepsi-Cola mothered a brood. 

* * * 

“Rhetoric, spoken or written, my 

friend, is deader than last year’s loveli- 
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est rose,” laments M. I. Pitkin in Cos- 
mopolitan’s “The Better Way.” I’m 
afraid he’s right, more’s the pity. 

* oe # 

In the Salt Lake Tribune, The Paris 
Co. took a half-page headed “Special 
Sale.”” It had all the earmarks of one 
of their regular merchandise ads, And 
then the copy, cutely illustrated, told 
you that the special sale is of U. S. 
Defense Stamps, “at absolutely no re- 
ductions . . . quantities are unlimited, 
but hurry any way!” Clever subheads: 
“Finest Quality,” “All Sizes,” “Very 
Practical,’’ and “Exchangeable.” 

ees 

Taking a leaf from our soap-operas, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
has a serial called “Front-Line Fam- 
ily.” 

oe 2 

An advertiser in a local ‘‘classified”’ 
is trying to place his Japanese house- 
man. The answers he gets, if any, will 
read: ‘So sorry!” 

* ok % 

Serious slogan for the American 
Tobacco Co., which could be docu- 
mented beautifully: “It’s American to 
want the best.’’ 

* * & 

And here’s a gratuitous idea for dis- 
tributors of fluid milk: Promote the 
old custom of having a pitcher of 
milk on the table. Its mere presence 
suggests a second glassful all around. 

* * 

To the credit of the nation’s news- 
paper columnists be it said that their 
stuff is written in the star-spangled 
manner. They are selling the war so 
effectively that I sometimes wonder 
what the boys in Mr. MacLeish’s bu- 
reau can think of to write about. 

* ok & 

I nominate for the cannery: Hep- 
cat, jumpin’ jive, solid sender, rug- 
cutter, cookin’ with gas, and the rest 
of the dizzy dialectics associated with 
hot dance-music, 

* ok & 

Connecticut’s Russ Colley writes: 
“For months, we have been hearing 
‘Remember Pearl Harbor.’ From now 
on, it should be: ‘Tanks for the 
memories’.” Nice going, Russ. Hope 
Bob Hope won’t beat you to the draw. 

* oo 


“Tapioca is a leading product. Lit- 
tle used for food, much for glue.”— 


Cut-caption in Time. Food that stic x 
to your ribs. 
es 
A masterly example of the rire 
double pun comes to hand. It secins 
that Julia Constable and Evie Parker 
are taking a special course at Penn. 
Recently, the lecture was on the human 
brain, its marvelous convolutions and 
so forth. With no thought of sacri- 
lege, Julia turned to Evie and asked: 
“The miracle of the lobes and fis- 
sures?” 
2 ae 
Beatrice Kaye (Model Tobacco) re- 
mains a minor mystery to your corre- 
spondent. How could one obviously so 
young have caught the flavor of the 
tear-jerker singer of the Gay ‘Nine- 
ties . . . the catch in the throat... 
the use of word-whiskers (adding an 
extra syllable to monosyllabic words) 
. the phony falsetto? She takes 
me back to my childhood, when vau- 
deville was packing ’em in. 
. ¢ «© 
Speaking of radio, why do all per- 
formers except newscasters stand to 
read their scripts? I’m asking; | 
really don’t know. 
* ke & 
NIT—"“Who was that flute I seen you 
with?” 
WIT—"That wasn’t no flute; that was 
my fife.” 
* * ® 
Writes Louise Surgison: ‘Look, Mr. 
T.; let’s be serious for a change. How 
about adding these two slogans for 
bonds, and civilian defense, to the 
hundreds you must have in your col- 
lection already from well-meaning 
readers? ‘Bonds—or Bondage?’ .. . 
‘Service — or Servitude?’” Okay, 
they're added. 


* *k 


Stuart Chase, writing in the Read- 
er’s Digest, says: “Here is a manufac- 
turer of fountain-pens. The raw ma- 
terials are pyroxylin plastic, steel for 
nibs, and rubber for ink-reservoirs. 
Bang! go steel and rubber under pri- 
ority rulings.” Which makes me won- 
der. A very little rubber and steel 
ought to take care of the entire foun- 
tain-pen industry, which contributes in 
its own way to all other industries, 
including those making war goods. 
You can’t sign checks with chalk! 

* ok & 


If a man bathe with Lifebuoy, gar- 
gle with Listerine, take Fleischmann’s 
yeast, wear Arrow shirts and ties, keep 
his hair slicked with Kreml, guard his 
waistline with Ry-Krisp and sf#// can't 
get the gal, he’d better enlist. A unt- 
form never fails! 

* * &* 

Tessie O’Paque says: “Watch out 
for them pincer movements!” 

T. HARRY THOMPSO™ 
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Master Rule Short Line Policy 


Is Hit with Trade; Cuts Waste 


Perhaps your company might take a cue from this New York 


‘ 


firm, get rid of the 


‘cats and dogs” now, anticipate the Govern- 


ment action that will inevitably force hundreds of companies to 


simplify lines. 


N a current hardware trade paper 
advertising campaign, Master 
Rule Manufacturing Co., New 
York, says: ‘‘Let’s standardize on 

rules . . . for national defense and 
for profit.” 

The company put this preachment 
into practice, last November, by volun- 
tarily reducing its line from 32 to 12 
items. 

Under a “Simplification Plan,’ Mas- 
ter Rule recommends that small hard- 
ware dealers carry only four of the 12 
items; that medium-sized stores carry 
six, and that large stores, specializing 
in mechanics’ tools, carry the full 12. 

Master Rule emphasizes, however, 
that the plan is entirely voluntary. 
Although these 12 are the items in 
greatest demand, the company does not 
intend to force dealers to concentrate 
on them, to the exclusion of other 
Master rules they may want. It will 
continue as long as possible to make 
rules that are not included in the plan. 
But Master Rule points out to dealers 
that logical simplification now is defi- 
nitely in the nation’s interest, as well 
as their own. 

This company did not wait for pri- 
orities and scarcities to recognize the 
need for concentrating on fewer, fas- 
ter-moving items—and to start dommg 
something about it. 


Too Many Slow Movers 


As a salesman, covering the New 
York metropolitan area, in 1938 and 


1939, R. C. Nicholson, now manager . 


of the company’s sales, did more than 
sell rules against strongly-entrenched 
competition. 

_ Working with the company’s ten 
jobbers in that area, he called on about 
300 hardware dealers. 

“These calls,” he tells SM, “were 
not survey calls. I was out to sell 
fules—as many rules as I could pos- 
sibly sell of our line.” But Mr. Nich- 
olson also observed, and analyzed. 

“Generally,” he said, “I found too 
much stock, of too many items that 
did not sell. These observations were 
Passe'' on to the jobber, for use as he 
Saw ‘it. The average slow-mover 
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might have been on a dealer's shelf 
more than a year. I found one item 
that had not moved for 25 years! 

“At that time, Master Rule was mak- 
ing 68 items—all rules. One result 
of my observations was for us to take 
inventory of all these 68 items, and to 
cut out 36 of them. Of the entire 36 
we were selling only about 100 dozen. 
No matter how much we charged for 
those 36 items, they were almost a 
dead loss to us. We sold them in a 
job lot, for whatever price we could 
get, and eliminated thousands of dol- 
lars worth of inventory. 

“Since then, simplification has been 
a gradual process.’ It has never been 
rigid and inflexible, but has been more 
of a selling policy. The 12 items em- 
phasized today were chosen because of 
their volume of sales throughout the 
country. There are two or three other 
items that sell fast in certain sections, 
but these are not included.” 


In One Year, Doubled Sales 


A year ago, the 12 accounted for 
65% of Master Rule's total business 
Because of the sales and promotional 
emphasis on them, the 12 now account 
for 90%. At the same time, the com- 
pany’s annual rate of sales has in- 
creased from about $250,000 to about 
$500,000, The number of its dealers 
in the last year has expanded by 320, 
to about 1,600. 

Many of Master Rule’s 225 jobbers 
have written in to express their ap- 
proval of the simplification plan. One 
large account in the Middle West can 
be traced directly to it. The company’s 
six salesmen—two of whom, in New 
York and Detroit, are exclusive—are 
enthusiastic. The plan has simplified 
their work and enables them to prove 
to jobbers and retailers that they are 
just as concerned with helping them 
sell as they are with selling to them. 

But simplification alone has not 
brought this better business. Much of 
it, obviously, has come from the sharp 
increase of employment of workers in 
the defense program, and from im- 
proved business generally. 

“What simplification eventually will 


do,” Mr. Nicholson says, “will be to 
clear the decks completely for concen- 
tration on our ‘Universal’ line. As 
concentration becomes greater, sales 
efforts will become more tightly knit 
into one hard-hitting unit. We expect 
gradually to dispense with all sales 
and promotional efforts that are not 
concerned with these 12. Superfluous 
inventories that we are carrying even 
now will dwindle and disappear. 

“This is simple logic. But the plan 
has one obstacle. We worry over the 
fact that we might be losing business 
by not selling other items, Constant 
pressure on us from outside sources to 
make some new item that we ‘can sell 
by the million’ keeps that worry fresh 
and makes it necessary to fight con- 
stantly to hold the line down. 

“We believe, however, that we can 
lick this problem. We intend to watch 
our own merchandise constantly and 
to judge it impartially.’’ 

Many manufacturers have made 
compulsory changes in their line, ow- 
ing to priorities, but Master Rule 
emphasizes to the trade that its reduc- 
tions have been gradual, logical, and 
voluntary. 

The time, however, is ripe for such 
a plan. Jobbers and dealers are more 
receptive to changes. ‘Their shelves 
must be cleared of slow-movers and 
long-shot specialties. 


“Profit Insurance” 


Outlining the plan in a broadside to 
the trade, Master Rule described it as 
“your profit insurance for 1942. . 
Now is the time to wipe the ‘cats and 
dogs’ . . . off your inventory”; “to 
standardize voluntarily before the Gov- 
ernment beats you to the draw with 
severe curtailments’; ‘‘to conserve 
strategic metals and step up produc- 
tion for the war, by selling only neces- 
sary, universally-marketable items.” 

Many manufacturers in the hard- 
ware and other industries, Mr. Nich- 
olson says, could increase their profits 
by cutting out a substantial number of 
their items. They would be surprised 
to find what a small part of their line 
has really universal appeal even to 
their largest retailers—and to the re- 
tailers’ customers. 

Manufacturers who concentrated on 
these “universal” few could develop 
‘a fast turnover at all times of all 
goods purchased. They could get 
quicker deliveries and reduce the num- 
ber of back orders. And they would 
help to reduce the necessity of govern- 
mental crackdowns on non-essentials 
using strategic materials,” 

From 68 to 32 to 12 in three years 
is a drastic reduction. But Mr. Nich- 
olson adds, “We may knock out three 
more. 
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Two New Wine Bottles 
Demonstrate Trend of 


Packaging in War Time 


Tipo develops an American copy of a typical Italian 


Chianti bottle, while Roma adopts a standard bottle 


for its entire line. 


OW to utilize the advantages 

of modern designing, how to 

cope with enforced change- 

overs to new package mate- 
rials, and at the same time not 
violate too drastically the traditional 
styling of packages which have 
a definite merchandising value, is a 
three-way problem that the wine in- 
dustry, perhaps more than any other, 
is facing now, 

In re-packaging its Tipo wine, Ital- 
ian-Swiss Colony, Asti, Cal., has 
solved this triple problem. 

Tipo is a Chianti-type wine in two 
varieties, white and red. Chianti-type 
wines have traditionally been mar- 
keted in raffia-wrapped, light green 
bottles of a characteristic pear shape. 

When war cut off imports of these 
bottles from Italy, Italian-Swiss Colony 
could not change to an ordinary bottle. 
The possibility of getting a similar 
bottle hand-made in Mexico was con- 
sidered and discarded. The time had 
come, decided Enrico Prati, vice-presi- 
dent and production manager of Ital- 
ian-Swiss Colony, for a container that 
should be American in manufacture— 
yet which at the same time, must be 
adapted to the traditional styling of 
the old Chianti bottle. 

The original rafha wrapping had a 
number of disadvantages. The quality 
of the raffia varied; and the base, also 
of rafha, being attached to the outer 
wrapping, was often insecure and 
sometimes held the bottle at an angle. 
A plastic base replaces the rafha 
base while the outer wrapping is a 
uniform quality paper twine. Two 
sizes of twine are used, the larger diam- 
eter for the “basket” and a smaller 
diameter for the handle. 

Eye appeal is taken into considera- 
tion in the use of bright red and green 
cellulose tape (like the tapes used for 
gift wrapping) to bind the paper 
twine wrapping at four points around 
the circumference. The plastic base is 
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At left, the old Tipo 
bottle, hand-made in Italy 
in a pattern for centuries 
synonymous with Chianti. 
At right, tradition and 
romance no _ whit im- 
paired, though the bottle 
is American-made from 
cap to base. 


produced in three colors, a brilliant 
red, emerald green, and deep ivory. 
The red base will be used for red 
Tipo, the green base for the white. 
Mr. Prati says that other colors may 
be used later ‘and may be varied in 
different markets as determined by 
popular preference.” 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. worked 
with Italian-Swiss Colony, while the 
plastic base is made by American 
Molding Co., San Francisco. 


Capping and Labeling 


No changes have been made in the 
capping or labeling. Red and gold 
lead foil caps will be used as in the 
original package, the red cap for Tipe 
red, the gold cap for Tipo white. 

Following this package change, a 
new plan of national advertising is 
being worked out for Tipo, says ad- 
vertising head Lucien Perone. Both 
advertising and merchandising of Tipo 
during the past year have been under 
a handicap owing to shortage of 
bottles, and the company is still not 
able to obtain sufficient bottles to 
supply the demand, But it is hoped 
that this condition soon will be over- 
come. “Our future advertising plans,” 
says Mr. Perona, ‘‘will include na- 
tional magazines, radio in certain mar- 
ket areas of the East Coast and the 
West Coast, point of purchase mate- 
rial) window and wall cards, and 
booklets explaining the history of 
Tipo and pointing out the new pack- 
age features. Its all-American manu- 
facture will be stressed.” 


IMPLICITY is the keynote of 

the container, the labels and the 

carton of the new Aroma de 

California line of red and 
white wines put out by Roma Wine 
Co. of California. The packages ful- 
fill three important requirements: (1) 
Sight identification of the bottles con- 
taining the mew ‘American-type” 
wines; (2) economy in bottle inven- 
tories; and (3) conformity with the 
standardization program of W.P.B. 
(neé O.P.M.). 

J. B. Cella, president of Roma, fol- 
lowing a long study of American 
wine-buying habits, came to the con- 
clusion that an appreciable increase in 
the mass buying of California wines 
would chiefly follow the “American- 
ization’ of wine types and wine met- 
chandising so as to surmount the 
average American’s fear of revealing 
ignorance of wines in buying and 
serving. 

Mr. Cella thereupon developed the 
sales plan which resulted in the crea- 
tion and mechandising of the new 
Aroma wine, which comes in four 
types: (1) A dry red wine; (2) 2 
sweet red wine, (3) a dry white wine, 
and (4) a sweet white wine. The idea 
was that these four types answer the 
tastes and buying habits of vast num- 
bers of Americans, and that by merely 
asking for a white or red, a dry of 
sweet wine, the amateur in wines may 
ask for what he wants without em- 
barrassment or complications. _ 

To carry out the simplicity of the 
sales idea, Roma developed a <)at- 
acteristic, standard bottle. It o/ters 
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You can use any of several excellent services 
to find out how many people listen to your 
show. You'll get a general or national picture. 
If your sales lag in some places—if your 
program doesn’t seem to click in others, 
that’s your cue to use Ross Federal’s coinci- 
dental facilities right in those marketing sore 
spots. Ross Federal can go to work for you in 
one market or many, separately or simultane- 
ously, to point up weaknesses and uncover 
the information you need to guide you. 
Why notask your advertising agency, right 
now, to tell you more about Ross Federal co- 
incidentals, the swift and economical way to 


analyze your radio promotion. Rare indeed 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARC 


CORPORATION - 18 East 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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is the Ross Federal coincidental study that 
doesn’t syphon up some important data. 
These little suspected facts will pay for the 


study many times over. 


WHAT ROSS FEDERAL DOES* 


CONSUMER INTERVIEWS 
Person to person—by telephone or mail 


RADIO COINCIDENTAL SURVEYS 
CONFIDENTIAL SHOPPING STUDIES 


DEALER INTERVIEWS 
Inventory and point of sale display checking 


READERSHIP STUDIES 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CHECKING 
TRAFFIC CHECKING 


“For a detailed presentation of Ross Federal’s many 
research services write for a copy of SOUNDINGS. 


y 
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Cow: _ dutty For complete — 
wat * ae contact our 
* hat @ marke : 9 National Representatives 
7” you _ or write 
Are . 


San Diego, California 


National Rep. PAUL H. RAYMER CO. cuicaco + ‘berroir s tos ANGELES 


WHAT MAGAZINE REACHES THE BIGGEST 
PART OF FARM SPENDING? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE . . . 2,600,000 


the entire line in the same bottle, » 
the same label, except that on tie 
label the wine type is clearly ider 
fied. 

A special light green-colored Du 
glas forms the bottles for the entire 
Aroma line. The capacity of all tie 
bottles is 2534 ounces, the popular 
“fifth” size of the wine and liquor 
trade. The size of a woman’s hand 
was taken into consideration in « 
signing the round tapered bottles, and 
the pinched neck at the top provides 
a screw cap finish, makes the botties 
gurgle and splash proof. 

Designed (as were bottle and car- 
ton) by Joseph Sinel, the labels for all 
four types of Aroma wines are the 
same except for the necessary descrip- 
tive text identifying the different 
wines. Appearing as a single label of 
the wraparound type, actually there 
are two labels to each bottle. The 


| elongated oval front label, which is 


separate, is applied after the die-cut 
back-and-side label is in place, the 
whole circling the bottle. “Filma- 


| seals” and screw caps complete the 


ol 


package, plus a printed colorful over- 
seal harmonizing with the labels. 


Debut at Dealer Meetings . 


Roma follows right through on 


| package simplification by creating a 
| corrugated shipping container which 
| is new in the wine industry. The prob- 
| lem of case printing is reduced to 
| simplest terms by provision for pasting 


a bottle label on one of the case end 
panels. This makes possible the ship- 
ping of bottles by the glass factory tn 
the same cases, regardless of which of 
the four wine types will go into the 
bottles (since bottles are the same for 
all the wines). 

A series of dealer meetings in San 
Francisco, Fresno, Sacramento, and 
Pasadena introduced the new wine 
and its distinctive package. They 


| dramatized the simple “red” and 


“white” appeal of the wine and the 
packages by means of two pretty girls, 
a redhead and a platinum blond fea- 
tured as the “Aroma de California 
twins.” Geraine Greer (redhead) 
and Eloise Hardt (the blonde), sym- 
bols and godmothers of the Aroma 
line, are featured in all advertising, 
sales aids and other promotional ma- 
terial and publicity introducing the 
Aroma line to the trade and the pub- 
lic. The two girls are described by 
Roma officials as Hollywood ‘“star- 
lets.” 
Prefacing an advertising campaign 
described as “extensive,” planned to 
go into eastern and mid-western :nat- 
kets, the company started out with 
substantial schedules in the leading 
California newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, plus extensive outdoor post'nys. 
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Your own whining and despondency can be a kick to the dealer when he’s down 
... your constructive encouragement can be a rallying cry, helping him build new 


victories on past defeats. 


You and Your Dealers: A Memo 
for Salesmen About Morale 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


UT yourself in the place of one of your 
dealers. Almost any one. 
Worry has him down. Customers are 
complaining about lack of familiar prod- 
ucts, are blaming him personally for rising prices. 
He is fighting to get deliveries. He knows he’s 
likely to run substantially behind last year. His 
taxes are frightening. He’s heard no end of talk 
about the squeeze the little fellow is going to get 
in the next year or two, and he’s wondering 
whether he'll be able to ride out the storm. 

In short, he’s one jittery bundle of fear and 
uncertainty. 

Now look back at yourself, as a salesman. 

Are you making call after call only to unload 
your troubles on the dealer, to cry aloud with him, 
to moan and groan and paw the air and beat your 
breast? Are you allowing yourself easily to be 
drawn into discussion of the darker aspects of the 
war news? 

If you are, you’re doing your prospect, yourself, 
your company, and MOST IMPORTANT OF 
ALL, your country, a disservice. ‘When, because 
of a conversation with you, a dealer’s already sag- 
ging morale is further broken down, you are not 
accepting your proper responsibility as an adult 
American citizen, to say nothing of your responsi- 
bility to your company as a field representative in 
these, the most momentous days since 1776. 

Be a fighter—not a whiner. Do these things: 

Realize the critical necessity for cutting out neg- 


ative thinking, and the equally critical necessity 
for making your contacts with the trade cheerful 
and constructive, even when the clouds are low 
and black, 

Consciously struggle to meet indecision with 
confidence, gloom with cheer, despair with re- 
assurance, 

Use your ingenuity. If a dealer can’t sell one 
thing, help him to find something to replace it— 
perhaps something he has never sold before. 

Exercise more patience than you have ever done 
before. You must “‘sell’ shortages, higher prices, 
alternate products, substitutes—whether your own 
or somebody else’s—instead of falling into the un- 
forgiveable attitude of ‘‘take it or leave it.’’ 

Go even further than this. Encourage your deal- 
ers to talk constructively to their customers, to be 
equally patient in explaining the need for sacrifice 
so that our war effort can develop with all possible 
speed. 

After every call, ask yourself these two ques- 
tions: Does that dealer fee/ better as a result of 
my visit with him? Have I done something to 
help him—big or little—even though it meant no 
money in my pocket? 

If you can’t answer “Yes!”, you'd better stop 
and think—/ard—before your next call. In these 
serious days we have no room for those who look 
upon a bad situation and then promptly behave to 
make it worse instead of better. There’s too much 
at stake. 


So many have asked if extra copies are available that we are reprinting the above message. 


Reprints ARE available at the regular price of three cents per copy. 


Up-to-Date Notes on Del Monte’s 
Sponsorship of Glassed Foods 


There are two big factors behind the rising public acceptance of 


Calpak foods in glass: A year of experience gained in test cam- 


paigns, and merchandising plans custom-built to exploit the 


peculiar selling advantages inherent in the new container. 


HEN California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, started 
packing 24 fruits and vege- 
tables in glass it was more 
than a new package: It was a new 
sales program that was launched. 

The trade had to be shown that ad- 
ditional profits from the extension of 
the line would be made by glass- 
packed commodities; the consumer 
had to be reached who would want 
fruits and vegetables packed in glass, 
even at a slightly higher price than is 
charged for the same products in cans; 
and the company had to aim at find- 
ing a mew market for the goods in the 
new package. 

Calpak started its glass-packaging 
program before the tin shortage prob- 
lem arose. Del Monte foods may go 
increasingly into glass containers if the 
tin situation becomes more acute, but 
the decision to use glass for a substan- 
tial portion of its pack was made by 
the company because, in the words of 
a Calpak official, “We believed the 
market was ready for glass-packed 
foods. More than a year of testing in 
representative markets demonstrated 
that there is a place in today’s grocery 
set-up for both foods in cans and 


foods in glass. The modern merchan- 


diser needs both to get his maximum 
fruit and vegetable volume.” 

Glass packing of Del Monte prod- 
ucts was first started with the 1940 
season. When plans for this season 
were originally made, it was hoped to 
pack several hundred thousand cases, 
mostly fruits, but owing to a variety 
of delays, only about a quarter of the 
estimate was actually packed in glass 
that year. This was ample to make 
market tests and a merchandising sur- 
vey. 

The research included months of 
study and detailed analyses of typical 
markets from San Diego to Boston. 
Movement of the new line was studied 
in wholesale establishments, small and 


Del Monte’s new glassed pack- 
ages add eye-appeal and newness 
to popular fruits and vegetables. 
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large retail stores, chain stores, super- 
markets, self-service depots. The re- 
sponse of high, low and middle income 
groups was scanned. On the results 
of this analysis, the subsequent glass 
pack and the merchandising —_— 
that was to sell it were based. 


Fruit Items Pioneer 


Eight fruit items were the first Del 
Monte foods to greet the public in 
glass. Now the company puts up 24 
fruits and vegetables in two sizes of 
jars. The 1941 pack included 12 vari- 
eties of fruits and eight of vegetables 
in glass. Because acceptance by deal- 
er and public was so enthusiastic, two 
more of each have been added. The 
glass pack to date includes sliced 
peaches, peach halves, spiced peaches, 
whole unpeeled apricots, sliced pears, 
pear halves, Royal Anne cherries, bing 
cherries, fruits for salad, fruit cocktail. 
whole figs, de luxe plums, peeled 
Blenheim whole apricots, prepared 
prunes, and spinach, all in No. 2% 
Jars. 

Vegetables for the most part are 
packed in No. 303 jar and include 
diced carrots, diced beets, golden 
whole kernel corn, sugar peas, green 
lima beans, green beans (whole string- 
less), whole beets, sliced beets, and 
pumpkin. 

The jars are light-weight (Dura- 


glas) and are sealed with White vapor 
vacuum seal closures. Since one of ‘he 
selling advantages of the glass pack- 
age is its direct visual reminder to the 
housewife, care is taken not to obscure 
contents with the label. A wrap. 
around strip label is used, placed be- 
low the meridian of the jar. It is the 
well-known Del Monte green and car- 
ries the red Del Monte shield in two 
places, plus the name of contents. The 
closure cap also has a green field with 
red escutcheon. 

The labeling carries out the ‘‘family 
resemblance” to the can, so that the 
millions of dollars spent by Calpak on 
advertising its canned foods will im- 
mediately go to work to sell the 
glassed fruits and vegetables. 


Display Piece Cases 


The shipping case of the glass 
packed foods is designed to make a 
display piece after it reaches the re- 
tailer. Because right display of glassed 
food is the basis of merchandising 
these commodities great stress is laid 
on this by Calpak. The shipping car- 
ton is much stronger than the ordinary 
carton; it is reinforced with interior 
partitions. Completely illustrated in- 
structions on every carton tell the 
grocer how to use it as a display. 

Calpak—one of the biggest food 
packers in the United States, with over 
70 canning plants, warehouses and 
dried fruit plants—has a sales volume 
running annually to from 60 to 70 
millions of dollars, With the glass- 
packed line it is aiming to add ma- 
terially to that figure. 

The test campaign on the glass- 
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packed line proved—and  Calpak 
emphasized this to the trade from the 
start—that an additional market exists 
for glassed foods. In addition to pro- 
ducing new revenue by selling itself, 
the glass-packed food stimulated sales 
of the same product in cans. This 
was especially true of little-known 
items, like figs. Many consumers had 
evidently imagined all figs were dried 
figs. Visibility of the figs in syrup 
not only sold these packages, but cus. 


ing the trade, were: 

The consumer can see exactly what 
shé is buying; and the visual reminder 
is a sales-maker. 

Ease of opening. 

Glass package may be placed direct- 
ly on the table. 

Calpak started out to develop a new 
market with its glass packed foods. 
Results to date, its executives say, in- 
dicate that this is being done; and in 
addition, the glassed foods have stimu- 


lated sales of Del Monte canned 
goods to people who might not other- 
wise have been customers, 

There has been no separate adver- 
tising program on glass pack, although 
in some instances, the glass jar has 
been illustrated along with the Del 
Monte can. However, all recent Del 
Monte advertising includes the state- 
ment: “Many Del Monte foods now 
packed in both cans and glass. Both 


the same quality.” 


tomers came back for the same figs 
packed in cans. The same thing hap- 
pened with de luxe plums. Grocers 
quickly took the cue. 

“Glass packed foods are not mer- 
chandised in competition with canned 
foods, but as a new part of the food 
business,” a Calpak executive tells 


. SALES MANAGEMENT. “Canned and 
glassed foods are presented to dealers | 
y as two separate items and when they | 
. add glassed foods to their stock, they 
. double their chances of selling.” 
‘ As is true in mass merchandising 
. of other foods handled in retail groc- 
ery stores, Calpak is encouraging dual 
displays consisting of shelf placement | 
and island floor displays. Del Monte | 
" salesmen are instructed to discourage 
4 the spotting of a few jars on shelves 
; with the canned items of similar vari- | 
d ety. | gg Tm a a, 
2 | \. ‘4 | 
id Higher Packing Costs er 
[- | 
| - 
ry Calpak has told the trade that the | ASTES: Me AROMA, on 
" higher price—from one to three cents | ON THE GROOMS 
. an item—represents only the added | . 
- packing costs, for the quality is al- | 
ways the same whether in tin or glass. | ,. a ; , , 
»d With added volume in glass, it is pos- | Use AiR Express regularly. It gives you the ‘fastest transportation service: 3-mile-a- 
er , 5 . : | minute sky-speed for anything from a pound-light presentation folder to a heavy crate, 
sible the price differential between plus special handling on the ground! 
id canned and glassed foods may be di- | , hig: 
ne inihed As long as it exists, as well se is another AIR Express feature. Look at the low rates quoted below. 
10 eee | emember they include special pick-up and special delivery at no extra charge within 
2. as for other sound selling reasons, | regular Railway Express vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns. International 
merchants are taught to display and | Arr Express to and from principal cities of Canada, Alaska, Bermuda, West Indies, 
la- merchandise glassed foods ‘‘as a new | Mexico, Central and South America. For service, just phone Railway Express and ask 
m and separate part of the food busi- for Ar Express Drviston. 


ness." This is the primary display 
and selling point. 

A 16-page promotion piece in full 
color introduced the 1941 glass pack 


“YOU CAN'T BEAT 


F AIR EXPRESS ECONOMY 
AiR EXPRESS EXAMPLES O 


(Minimum Charge $1.00. Rates by Air Miles) 


to the distributor and told him exactly FOR SPEED AND Airc Miles Vib. = _3 IBS = ae = = 
how to display and merchandise it to REAL ECONOMY!" se ys 0 8.00 
the best advantage. A can of Del Ba po 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 
Monte peach halves was illustrated op- | 2000 1.00 2.48 pepo oan 24.00 
posite a glass jar of the same fruit | 3000 «= «s«éa«w0st—té“‘é‘ 4.80 


Proportionately low rates on heavier shipments 


Direct 3-mile-a-minute service between over 370 key cities. Coordi- 
nated air-rail connections to 23,000 off-airline points. 


at the beginning of the promotion 
piece—both in full color, with the | 
caption: ““Team-mates in flavor—part- | 
ners in building business.” | 
_A point emphasized in literature to | 
distributors is that the glassed foods 


ag extra business (1) “by catching 
€ ‘pulse buyer”; (2) “introduce y 
hew or less-known items.” Nesta” 


Some of the advantages of the glass | ESS —_ 
Packaed product mentioned in sell- Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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Reprint? Why Certainly 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your cartoon appearing on page 25 of 
your February issue gave me a good 


chuckle. Could we have your permission 

to reprint it in our magazine which we 

distribute free of charge among our 
agents ? 

WILLIAM L. CAmp, 

Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


(To Reader Camp, permission to use 
“Keep your shirt on-—I only took ’em for 
practice!” was gladly extended . . . Re- 
quests for permission to quote from, or 
reprint, articles and cartoons from SM are 
now at an all-time high. Other recent 
ones: Investors Syndicate, permission to 
reprint February 1 cartoon; Lasalle Exten- 
sion University, Significant Trends, Janu- 
ary 15; Outdoor Advertising Association, 
the article on the Sinclair Coal Co.; N. A. 
Winter Advertising Agency, recent mar- 
keting pictographs; Warwick & Legler, 


ol\\ 


indePe” seroil® 


pak fo* 


Inc., excerpts from “Use of Trade Te: 
in Advertising Only Double-Talk to the 
Housewife,’ Ross Federal Survey of cb. 
ruary 1; Chek-Chart Corp., Marietta ! int 
and Color Co., and Spaulding Bak: :ies 
(among many others), “One Way ‘ou 
Can Help Lick the Japs and Navis:” 
Texas Co., “No Cars to Sell, Auto Incus- 
try Will Exploit Service to the Limit,” 
February 15; General Foods Sales Co, 
“Tire Ban Reduces Jobber Calls and De. 
liveries, but Orders Are Larger,” and 
‘More Business for Independents Is Ma- 
jor Trend in Food Field.’ — Tue 
EDITORS. ) 


Education by Films 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are about to undertake a retail 
selling course for clerks and salesmen in 
our own paint stores. In order to set 
a background for this program, we would 
like to see what other manufacturers have 
done along this line. 

It occurred to us that you might have 
a list of companies who have made either 
motion picture or slide film selling courses 
for retail clerks... . 

Don Bauper, Merchandising Mgr. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Finishes Division, 

Wilmington, Del. 


(SM has for some years published as 
part of its October 10 “Managing Sales- 
men’ issue, a section in which leading 
industrial films of the years—both movies 
and slide films—are reviewed. Most re- 
cent report: October 10, 1941.— THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Drug Sales Clarified 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have found your April (10) issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT a great help in 
outlining territories for our salesmen. We 
have used the retail drug sales by cities 
in determining volume per territory. In 
analyzing these figures a question has 
come up .. . Do your figures for Retail 
Drug Sales include Soda Fountain and 
Lunch Sales, or are they confined to Drug 
and sundry items in the drug store? 

Foster B. WHITLOCK, Eastern 
Division Manager, 

Ortho Products, Inc., 

Linden, N. J. 


(The drug store sales figures quoted in 
the Survey of Buying Power include all 
items sold in drug stores. For the average 
drug store, soda fountain and lunch sales 
represent approximately 20% of the total. 
—THE Epirors.) 


Pictographs Still Available 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The writer has more and more found 
your Marketing Pictograph section to be of 
real interest and value to us. Will you 
please let us know if it is possible to pur- 
chase reprints of the Marketing Pictographs 
over a period of time, say, all those pub- 
lished during 1941? 

R. E. CAMPBELL, 
Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Sullivan Machinery (0., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


(What the editors considered the best of 
the Pictographs published through 1937- 
1939 were published in book form. A very 
few copies are still available at 10 cents 
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eacau. SM also has a service whereby re- 
priats of Pictographs are furnished each 
month; the price: $1.95 for the first set, 
60 cents a set for each additional set —THE 
Epirors. ) 


“Curve Control Crisis” 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We found your article on the “Curve 
Control Crisis’ in the February 15 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT most interesting and 
amusing. Would it be possible to obtain 75 
reprints of this which we could sénd to our 
salesmen ? 

R. T. CHALLMAN, 
Adv. & Sales Pro. Mgr., 
Munsingwear, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our Face Is Bright Red 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


You had an article in SM for March 1 
which contained an error . . . or, in other 
words, it did not contain an important (to 
us of the Middle West) fact that we would 
like to have circulated around the East. 

It read, in part . . . “the business library 
in Newark, one of three such libraries in 
the United States. The others are located at 
Boston and Cleveland. .. .” 

Why, man alive, the Minneapolis Bus- 
iness Library is an old-timer. Whereas the 
Newark library was started in September, 
1915, ours was established just a few 
months (not years) later . . . in January, 
1916. Boston and Cleveland cannot claim 
their birth until 1927, 11 years later, 

The Minneapolis Business Library is 
located at 507 Second Ave. S., right in the 
heart of the downtown loop, in the finan- 
cial district. We are exceedingly proud of 
it, too. Up-to-the-minute in data, the girls 
at the desk are seldom stumped. Come and 
see em sometime! 


MARTIN OLSEN, Advertising Manager, 
Warner Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(To Minneapolis, our apologies. Such a 
lapse ill becomes us, since the majority of 
SM’s staff are middle-westerners and proud 
of it. Reader Olsen was not the only 
Minnesotan who “told us off.’—THB 
EDITORS. ) 


Lemon into Lemonade 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This (attached) sheet (“Car Cards Come 
to Life,’ SM March 1) has my attention, 
especially a line which I have encircled. It 
says, “. . . vandals are few, however, say 
transit advertising companies.” 

I would not accuse the folks down here 
of being vandals, but we have been running 
Street car cards tying-in moving picture 
Stars with Resistol Hats, using regular pho- 
tographs to attach to these panels. They 
have attracted so much attention, quite a 
number of them have been removed from 
the car cards by riders, thus calling for re- 
placements. On our next cards, we are 
contemplating putting a phrase on the card 
to read, “Please do not remove this pic- 
ture. You may receive a free copy of this 
card by calling at the store of the dealer 
shown here.” 

I should say that is making capital out 
of something or other! 


\VING PIERCE, Advertising Manager, 
Byer-Rolnick Co., 
Garland, Texas. 


APR 1, 1942 


(SM’s editors are in a position to under- 
stand Byer-Rolnick’s troubles. When we 
make an error we're chagrined at the mis- 
take, but flattered to pieces at the intensity 
of readership which produces so many let- 
ters telling us about it. Reader Pierce, too, 
has “proof of readership,” even though it 
produces copy complications—THE EpI- 
TORS. ) 


Looking Ahead 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

February 1, 1942, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT contains information ‘‘Quarter- 
Ahead Effective Buying Income,” with In- 
come Forecast Map, and other information. 
Several of our men are very much inter- 


ested in this, and we are asking if it would 
be possible for you to furnish us each 
month, one or two extra copies of this 
page. ... As it is, this page is taken out 
by one department which leaves the mag- 
azine incomplete for other uses. 


G, E. GEYER, 
The Drackett Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(SM is glad to comply.—THE EpIrors.) 


D. A. Walter Davies has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and a 
member of the board of directors of Web- 
ster-Eisenlohr, Inc., N. Y. cigar firm. He 
joined the company 12 years ago and has 
been sales manager for the last three years. 


Here’s A 


Salem? 


in this area read the 


———_--= 


Made-to-order 
Market For You 


Got something to sell? Anything you make 
that can be sold to 109,833 folks who live 


within 15 minutes of downtown Winston- 


If you have, you needn’t look any further for 
a market comprised of ACTIVE people .. . 

gainfully employed in industry and agricul- 
ture ... well able to buy the things they need. 
(Retail sales in 1941 over $38,000,000) 
Your market is Winston-Salem ... a MAJOR 
market in North Carolina ... by any com- 


parison. And the majority of your prospects 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 
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Leather Belting 

American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion, N. Y., starts its second year of 
advertising with a large increase in ap- 
propriation, warranted by a substantial 
upswing in sales last year. 

Backbone of the campaign will be a 
“strong” industrial paper presentation 
employing double-page spreads in 
bleed and color. Improvements in 
leather belting brought about by re- 
search by manufacturers and technical 
colleges will be emphasized. The 
shortage of rubber, of course, gives 
leather an additional opportunity now. 

McLain Organization, Philadelphia, 
is the agency in charge. 


Hanes Spring Song 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, is using 889 newspapers in 
every state, plus Grit, to promote its 
Spring and Summer underwear for 
men and boys. Comfort and high 
quality at moderate prices is the theme. 
This is the tenth successive year in 
which newspapers have played the 
major role in Hanes ads. As in previ- 
Ous seasons, tie-ins are offered local 
dealers. On the basis of past per- 
formance it is estimated that some 27,- 
000 tie-in insertions will be placed and 
paid for by dealers. N. W. Ayer, Phil- 


adelphia agency, has the account. 


Autos Carry On 

While new cars are just a memory 
for the duration, the auto industry 
maintains its advertising, though at a 
reduced rate. Here is a quick peek at 
some of the new themes: 

Studebaker, in addition to an insti- 
tutional magazine series, is sending a 
young woman on tour to “educate 
women on the use and care of automo- 
biles. She will work with women’s 
clubs, communities, groups and with 
individual owners.” 

Packard, says in magazines, ‘‘though 
we are 100% on war assignments, we 
are not forgeting our responsibility to 
Packard owners. That is why we have 
set up a Wartime Service Plan . . . See 


Advertising Campaigns 


your Packard dealer for further infor- 
mation about a free inspection and 
‘Car Health’ analysis, monthly protec- 
tive service contract.” 

Customer Research Staff of General 
Motors offers, in magazines, “helpful 
wartime suggestions” in a ‘User's 
Guide” on “how to get the most out 
of your car.” 

Chevrolet, ‘originator and outstand- 
ing leader of the ‘Car Conservation 
plan’ ”’ continues advertising it in mag- 
azines and trade journals. 

Buick is revising its familiar slogan 
in a magazine series so that it now 
reads, “When better war goods are 
built Buick will build them,” but the 
older “automobiles” is still visible be- 
neath the written-in ‘war goods.” So 
a phrase stays green. 

United Motors Service, “a nation- 
wide organization of independent ser- 
vice stations” selling GM accessories, 
uses magazines to urge, ‘today, more 
than ever it is plain common sense to 
take care of your car . See the 
United Motors man—he has the latest 
service information at his elbow.” 

Fram Corp. advises, “to make your 
motor last longer, install a Fram oil 
filter. If your car has an oil filter, use 
Fram replacement cartridges and get 
the extra protection that comes from 
keeping oil chemically clean as well as 
physically and visibly clean.” 

Bendix Products division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. headlines, “Be sure it 
can't be fixed before you replace it” 
and provides dealers with repair kits 
and an overhaul procedure manual. 
“It is wrong to replace a six-pound 
carburetor when a few ounces of re- 
pair parts will keep the vehicle roll- 
ing. 

Oil companies are right in line with 
numerous drives emphasizing conser- 
vation. Texaco is reiterating the slo- 
gan, “Care for your car for your 
country,” in magazines and over its 
Fred Allen radio hour on CBS. Ohio 
Oil Co. introduces V.E.P. “alloyed 
oil” in Middle West newspapers to 
“make your motor last 50% longer.” 
Quaker State Oil has begun a maga- 


WHAT MAGAZINE REACHES THE BIGGEST 
BUYING BULK OF AGRICULTURAL AMERICA? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 2,600,000 
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zine series on “safety for motor 
Sinclair Refining starts this month 4 
series for Sinciair-ized service in fi ¢ 
national weeklies plus co-op ads wich 
agents in newspapers and radio. : 
lantic Refining ran copy on “Get in 
the Scrap” in 208 dailies and weeklies 
in N. J. and Pa. and will broadcast 
5,150 eastern baseball games over 55 
stations. 

Du Pont pushes radiator service 
products in 137 newspapers and many 
magazines. Electric Auto-Lite plugs its 
spark plugs in 18 farm papers, eight 
magazines, outdoor posters c-to-c. 

Thus, there is still life and linage. 
in the automotive industry. 


“Get ’em while they last.” 


Schick Super 


Schick, Inc., Stamford, introduces 
a new model electric razor, “Super” 
with an “entirely different shearing 
head known as the V-12.” Cutting 
force of the shaver is claimed to have 
been nearly doubled. 

Although development and tooling 
work started 23 months ago, Schick's 
new razor may not be produced be- 
yond early Summer, when the com- 
pany will reach its peak on war equip- 
ment. 

The first color page announcing 
the Super breaks this month in three 
national weeklies. Older models will 
continue to be advertised also, Agency: 
Arthur Kudner, N. Y. 

Current production of Schick shav- 
ers together with stocks in dealers’ 
hands are expected to cover a substan- 
tial portion of consumer demand this 
year. Orders placed by distributors 
now will be accepted on an allotment 
basis predicated on last year’s pur- 
chases. 


Dole Vitamins 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co. is 
telling consumers for the first time of 
the nutritional qualities of its pine- 
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‘suggests the headline. 


apple juice. (The story has been pre- 
sented in medical and dietetic jour- 
nals for the past year.) Color pages 
are running in six of the largest gen- 
eral and women’s magazines. 

Find Yourself in These Charts” 
“They show 
how much of your daily recommended 
allowances of vitamin B1 and vitamin 
C can be supplied by a 6-ounce glass 
of Dole Hawaiian pineapple juice.” 
Five charts cover moderately active, 
very active and sedentary men and 
women and children of various ages. 
N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia, is the 
agency. 


Ice Cream Every Month 


General Ice Cream Corp., N. Y., 
takes space in 116 newspapers in New 
England and N. Y. state to plug Fro- 
Joy and other brands of Sealtest ice 
cream.  “‘Flavor-of-the-Month” and 
“Dessert-of-the-Month” ice creams are 
to be featured in 300 to 500-line in- 
sertions throughout the year. 

Copy will hook onto the network 
announcements on the Sealtest Rudy 
Vallee radio program. Of the 77 sta- 
tions broadcasting the Sealtest program 
over the NBC chain, 10 are in GIC 
territory. 

McKee & Albright, Philadelphia, is 
agency for both the ice cream company 
and Sealtest. 


Ben Hibbs Robert Reed 


Saturday Evening Post 


Appoints Hibbs Editor 


Ben Hibbs, formerly editor of Coun- 
tty Gentleman, has been named editor 
of the Saturday Evening Post to suc- 
ceed Wesley Winans Stout, who has 
tesigned because of disagreement on 
policy with Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany 

Robert Fuoss, who has been in 
charge of Post promotion and pub- 
licity, becomes managing editor of the 
Post, and Robert Reed is advanced 
from associate editor to editor of 
Coun'y Gentleman. 


APR'L 1, 1942 


Under Mr. Stout’s editorship, Post 
circulation rose to record levels. He 
became editor when the late George 
Horace Lorimer retired in 1937. 


Correction for Wesco 


In the issue of March 15, page 52, a 
news story stated that Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co. does not sell consumer 
goods. It should have said that the cur- 
rent Wesco ad campaign in six trade jour- 
nals deals only with the distribution of ap- 
paratus and supply products, not consumer 
goods. 


Lease-Lend for 


Sales Executives 


See page 11, Significant Trends, this 
issue, for an important announce- 
ment about a swapper’s column for 


sales executives. 


Day and Night 
Operation 


You will find upon in- 
vestigation that we ap- 
preciate Catalogue, Pub- 
lication and General 
Printing requirements 
and that our service 
meets all demands. We 
will be glad to help 
| solve your printing and 
associated problems. 


PRICE LISTS 
FLYERS 
PROCEEDINGS 


CONVENTION 
DAILIES 


| PRINTING 
requiring the same equip- 
ment and facilities to 
produce, 

| TYPESETTING 
Linotype, Monotype, Lud- 
low, Hand. 


PRESSWORK 


| 
Color presses. The largest 
and most economical. 
with us. 
BINDING 

The usual and unusual, also 
machine gathering, ma- 
chine covering, special 


for you? 


trimmers. Special Folders, 
Unusual Wire Stitchers. 
| Sewing Machines, The 
largest and most eco- 
nomical. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


MAILING 


If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from 
Chicago—the central dis- 
tributing point. 


NATIONAL 


| a 

a 
One of the largest, most eff cient and completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States | 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Catalogue + Publication - General Printing 


ONE OR MORE COLORS . 
ARTISTS @ ENGRAVERS e ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Our SPECIALTIES| Business Methods and Financial | Use NEW TYPE for 
= Standing the Highest ——_ = 
CATALOGUES | (Inquire of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or CATALOGUES, 
other Credit Agencies and First National ADVERTISEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS Bank, Chicago, Illinois.) AND GENERAL 
BOOKLETS ence PRINTING 
| e We have a large battery 
| HOUSE ORGANS Proper Quality of type casting machines 


Because of up-to-date equip- 
ment and best workmen. 


Quick Delivery by customers for future 
Because of Automatic machin- 
ery and Day and Night service. 


ALSO GENERAL Right Price 


Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Satisfied Customers 
Our large and growing business is : 
because of satisfied customers, be- ators. We have the stand- 
cause of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names 
‘The usual and unusual, also of a dozen or more of our cus- 
tomers to persons or firms contem- 

latin lacin inti 
= pe pm “aaa usual and unusual, also 
self to find out what we can do 


Consulting with us about your 
printing problems and asking for 
estimates does 
under any obligation 


place you 


Let Us Estimate on Your Next chines, the facilities of 
Printing—The LARGE and the 
SMALLER ORDERS 


(We are strong on our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 
PRINTERS 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 
Telephone WABASH 3380 — Local and Long Distance 


Polk and La Salle Streets e Chicago, Illinois 


Printing and Adver- 
tising Advisers 


We advise in determining 
methods for economical 
production. If you want 
copy and illustrations pre- 
pared for one issue of 
printing or an advertising 
campaign planned we as- 
sist in securing catalogue 
compilers, advertising 
writers, artists, designers, 
illustrators, proper agency 
service, counselors or any 
other assistance requested. 


and with our system—hav- 
ing our own type foun- 
dry—we use the type once 
only, unless ordered held 


editions. We have all 
standard faces and spe- 
cial type faces will be fur- 
nished if desired. 
CLEAN LINOTYPE 
AND MONOTYPE 
FACES 
We have a large number 
of Linotype and Monotype 
machines and they are in 
the hands of expert oper- 


ard faces and special type 
faces furnished if desired. 

GOOD PRESSWORK 
We have a large number 
of up-to-date presses—the 


color presses and our 
pressmen and feeders are 
the best. 

BINDING AND 

MAILING SERVICE 
With our up-to-date un- 
usual folding, gathering, 
stitching and covering ma- 


whatever. 


our binding and mailing 
departments are so large 
that we deliver to the post 
office or customers as fast 
as the presses print. 


LOCAL 
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ersonalities that sell 


“Beats anything 
we've ever done” 


It takes more than a title 
to make a homemakers’ 
hour. Chief ingredient is a 
homemaker who knows her 
stuff, and how to get it 
across— 


like Helen Watts Schrei- 
ber, nationally - known fea- 
ture writer, whose daily pro- 
gram on KSO has produced 
generously for participating 
sponsors both local and na- 
tional, including Blue Bar- 
rel Soap, Carey Salt, Hilex, 
Scotch Tape. 


Writes one sponsor: “Our 
results from Helen Watts 
Schreiber’s program are 
more than gratifying—a 
large number of good in- 
quiries,” 


Says another: “The re- 
sponse outshines anything 
else we have done, and at far 
less expense. We’d have 
been happy with 20 returns; 
we received 102.” 


_ Helen Watts Schreiber is 
just one of many Iowa per- 
sonalities who give KSO 
and KRNT the Personality 
that makes friends with our 
listeners—and customers for 
our advertisers. 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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Hoarding Tangles Paper 
Products Distribution; 
Rainbow Colorson Way Out 


By some devious process of thinking, Mrs. America got the idea 


that toilet paper was going to be scarce, started a run on retailers, 


This quickly spread to other paper products. Result: A “fictitious” 


shortage that creates new sales problems. 


LONG with sugar, silk stock- 
ings, and golf balls, one of 
the main items on the hoard- 
ers’ list is paper products— 

of all sorts and variety from paper 
towels to tissue handkerchiefs to 
paper napkins. There is no better 
example of how hoarding can de- 
velop around a product for which 
there is scarcely any great potential 
shortage than toilet paper. 

About the time the United States 
entered the war, the Government or- 
dered a large quantity of toilet paper 
for the Army and Navy with a re- 
quest for speedy delivery. Several 
companies turned over to the armed 
services stocks intended for their reg- 
ular customers. Consequently, within 
the past few months, some stores 
have run short, while others have 
been completely out of stock on par- 
ticular brands. 

Immediately Mrs. Hoarder came 
to the conclusion that toilet tissue 
would be unavailable for the dura- 
tion, and began to stock up, thereby 
aggravating a situation which stem- 
med merely from a temporary maldis- 
tribution of stocks. 

The paper products buyer at one 
large New York department store re- 
ports that mail orders have come in 
for as much as one hundred dozen 
rolls. (One hundred rolls represents 
an average two year supply for most 
households.) There has also been a 
tremendous rush on paper napkins, 
tissues, guest towels, etc. This same 
buyer reports that a lady dashed fran- 
tically into the department one day, 
and in a frenzy of fear purchased 50 
paper table cloths all marked “Happy 
Birthday.” Chain and variety stores 
throughout the country have indi- 
cated that paper products were 


among the fastest selling items in 
recent weeks. Scott Paper Co., one 
of the largest manufacturers of paper 
towels and toilet tissue, reports that: 

“Following the outbreak of war in 
December, consumer buying of the 
company’s products showed an un- 
warranted increase in anticipation of 
a paper shortage. As a result, in 
spite of full production, it has been 
necessary to establish a customer 
allotment policy for 1942 so that an 
even flow of goods can be maintained 
at all markets.” 

International Cellucotton Products 
Co., maker of Delsey toilet tissue and 
Kleenex reports: 

“Despite the fact that the mills 
supplying our products operated at 
capacity, they were unable to supply 
the demands of the trade during the 
last six months of the year. There 
was evidently considerable over-buy- 
ing on the part of the consuming 
public during the period, which may 
react on the volume of business some 
time in the future.” 

Actually, at the annual meeting of 
the Paper and Pulp Association and 
the National Paper Trade Association 
held recently in New York City, 
spokesman for the tissue branch of 
the industry ‘reiterated time and time 
again that they anticipated no difh- 
culty in meeting both regular civilian 
demands and increased requirements 
for the armed forces, if civilian hoard- 
ing could be controlled. 

Men in the services use about 20% 
more toilet paper than the average 
annual per capita consumption, be- 
cause of waste. To meet this demand, 
toilet paper manufacturers last year at- 
tained a record output of 648 mil- 
lion pounds, approximately 5% above 
1940’s output. This year levels are 
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We can't afford to 
forget our accounts 


WHEN TOMORROW COMES... 


Where will we stand with our customers . . . Forgotten or favored? 
Where will we be when business is placed. . . In right or wrong? 
NOW more than ever we can't afford to forget or neglect our friends and’ customers. 


We have a job to do today .. . a job of REMINDING . . . REMINDING them to 


remember us. 


There is a tried and tested way to do this job of REMINDING . .. it's an effective 
way... a human way... an inexpensive way. 


We don't make gadgets or trinkets . .. We do specialize in Reminders that won't be 
thrown away .. . practical friendmakers that people are glad to get and happy to keep 
. . good will builders that customers will use daily and thus insure against Blackout 
of your name. 


If you will write us on your company letterhead we will be glad to send you, free, a 
genuine leather memo book with your name stamped in genuine gold. 


Remember, you can't afford to be forgotten ... When Tomorrow Comes. 


Advertising Corporation of - 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 


To Salesmen seeking a salable line of leather goods and diaries for advertising purposes, 


W. Say: “White Us To-day . 


1, 1942 
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expected to reach around 680 million 
pounds, particularly since the average 
tissue consumes mechanical pulp 
whereas the possibility of shortages 
lies mostly in chemical pulp which is 
used in making munitions, Finer 
softer grades of toilet tissue and 
facial tissues are made of sulphite 
pulp, and if any shortages do exist, 
it will be in this class. 

There are currently no government 
restrictions in the paper products 
field, and more toilet tissue, paper 
towels, and related paper items are 
being produced than ever before. 

No one seems to know exactly 
when toilet paper was invented. A 
patent was granted to one Seth 
Wheeler in 1871 for putting toilet 
tissues up in rolls, but consumption 
was small and confined to cities. The 
Sears, Roebuck catalog evidently had 
a priority in the field. The use of 
toilet tissue first became really com- 
mon after 1900 with the increased 
demand for plumbing. By 1919 toilet 
paper was an important commodity 
in the paper market, and since then 
production has risen from 79,000 
tons to 285,000 tons in 1939. 

Paper napkins first appeared in 
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this country in the ‘90's as an im- 
portation from Japan. They seem to 
have been manufactured here first in 
1899. The Dennison Co. and others 
experimented with them over a 
period of years, but the real boom 
did not come until after 1920 when 
the quality was improved and folding 
machinery was devised which made 
them easier to pack and use. In 
1940 35 billion paper napkins were 
sold in the United States. 

On the other hand, paper towels 
are such a recent development that 
the Department of Commerce did 
not bother to list them before 1925. 
The Scott Paper Co. introduced a 
paper towel in 1911, intended pri- 
marily for industrial usage. In addi- 
tion, these first attempts were quite 
unsatisfactory because they fell apart 
so easily. As soon as towels were 
devised that would not tear, their 
popularity grew enormously. Produc- 
tion is now four times what it was in 
1925. 

Another by-product of the paper 
industry was the tissue handkerchief, 
a direct consequence of the last war. 
Its development resulted from the 
large quantities of cellulose wadding 
(surgical’ dressings made from wood 
pulp) left over after the war. It was 
introduced around 1923, about the 
same time as the sanitary napkin. 


All of these paper products share 
many things in common—their fabu- 
lous growth, their multitudinous uses, 
their constant improvements. . .and 
today, the problems created in the 
industry by the war. Based on in- 
terviews with many of the largest 
manufacturers in the field, SALES 
MANAGEMENT presents the follow- 
ing conclusions on what is happen- 
ing, and what may be expected to 
happen in the paper products field. 


Color: Two essential changes will 
and are taking place in the tissue 
field: The gradual disappearance of 
pastel colors, and also of white paper. 
Chlorine essential to whiteness is a 
vital war material, and it is estimated 
that by the middle of next Summer, 
war requirements of chlorine will far 
exceed the entire United States pro- 
duction. It is apparent that the 
paper products industry will have to 
curtail its use to a minimum, Already, 
International Cellucotton Products, 
manufacturer of Kleenex, is explain- 
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The woman who FORGOT 
Pearl Harbor! 


She forgot that SHARING is important in winning a war! 

Hoarding by a few takes needed supplies from many 

others... creates general distrust. . encourages inflation! 

2 And hoarding is so NekDLess! There is cnough ‘f 

| ALL will sHare—by keeping no more than a normal 
supply on hand. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


THERE ARE ENOUGH SCOTT TISSUES IF ALL WILL SHARE 


__ sestnore tollet tissues are now heing made than ever before! 


Scott Paper Co. helps to prevent hoard- 

ing by caricaturing the woman who “re- 

members Pearl Harbor” by buying more 

paper products than she uses in a month 
of Sundays. 


ing the new grayish color to the pub- 
lic. Scott Paper Co. in its annual 
report, states that: “Because of the 
extraordinary demands of the war 
industries, pulp producers have te- 
duced the amount of chlorine used 
in the bleaching process, and other 
production difficulties are being met 
from day to day. Only such changes 
will be made as are necessary to the 
all-important cause of winning the 
war.” Ponds Extract Co., makers of 
Ponds toiletries and tissue handker- 
chiefs, also report that colored tissues 
will probably soon disappear, and that 


grayish-yellow tissues will replace 
white ones. 
Texture: Many of the very fine 


grades of toilet tissues as well as 
facial tissues are made of sulphite 
pulp, and a program to allocate sul- 
phite pulp is already under way. 
However, while the super-fine tex- 
ture tissues will soon be practically 
eliminated, they do not represent the 
major portion of the business done. 
With this exception, drastic shortages 
are not expected in the Paper Prod- 
ucts Industry, which consumes only 
about 4 to 5% of the entire national 
output. 

Packaging: Major changes are not 
looked for in the packaging of nap- 
kins, toilet tissue, o- tissue handker- 
chiefs. Most manufacturers are satis- 
fied with both the sales appeal and 
the economy of their present pack- 
ages. First expected change will be 
the elimination of a variety of sizes, 
and the introduction of economy 


packages. 
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Distribution: One of the most sig- 
nificant changes in recent years was 
the switch of paper products from 
drug stores to chain and super mar- 
kets. This was owing to a number 
of reasons including the fact that 
grocery stores were able to afford 
more display space, and were also 
more regular purchasers, the fact that 
the housewife came into the grocery 
store daily, and that grocery stores 
were able to sell the products at a 
lower price. This change in distribu- 
tion has proved to be eminently 
satisfactory, and while some tissue 
manufacturers such as Ponds prefer 
the variety stores, the majority will 
stick to grocery stores. 


Shortages 4nd Rationing: As has 
been mentioned shortages have been 
accentuated and developed by exces- 
sive consumer buying. Owing to the 
difficulties in storing large quantities 
of paper products, any run away de- 
mand in this field has dire and un- 
healthy effects on inventories. In a 
recent article in Food Field Reporter, 
Harry Pardee, advertising manager, 
Scott Paper Co., summarized the sit- 
uation briefly. 

“If hoarding continues to grow, 
we know beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that the government will step 
in to combat it. . . . It would be bet- 
ter for the industry to act first... . 

x3 . There have been numerous 
instances where grocers have sold full 
cases—100 rolls to a single customer. 

“In a way the grocer is at fault 
in this situation. He must chose 
whether he will sell three cartons to 
three customers or dispense the tis- 
sue in a normal way and use these 
three cartons to provide 75 families 
with a month’s requirement. 

“Unfortunately the grocer too 
often fails to realize that we are at 
war and that conditions have 
changed. He is still obsessed with 
the idea that the more he sells to 
a single customer the more profit he 
makes and the less trouble he has. 

“The grocer should, upon the 
other hand realize that he has be- 
come, perhaps, the most important 
factor in the orderly distribution of 
goods under a wartime economy. He 
should see to it that goods are sold 
iN normal amounts to his customers. 
In addition he could go far in scotch- 
ing rumors of scarcity that create 
more hoarders and more trouble for 


himsel the manfacturers and the 
nation. 


Advertising; Companies are plan- 
hing to maintain and even increase 
their advertising budgets. | Main 
change in theme will be advertising 
0 prevent hoarding. Scott has taken 
the lead’ in this direction with a two- 
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pointed attack . . . to make hoarding 
appear unpatriotic and _ ridiculous 
“The Woman Who Forgot Pearl 
Harbor,” the first ad in this series, 
showed a woman in her attic piled 
high with Scott products and other 
items. Future ads will be even 
stronger. 

In addition, most of the leading 
companies are planning to run a 
series of institutional ads. Leading 
in this field again is Scott with 
“America owes a lot to tremendous 
trifles.” 


New Books Recommended 
for Marketing Men 


“National Income and Its Composition 
1919-1938,” by Dr. Simon Kuznets. Pub- 
lished by National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc. Price $5. 

Dr. Kuznets, an authority on the national 
income, has just completed and published 
this most comprehensive work on the na- 
tional income. In his analysis the reader 
has an exceptionally clear explanation of 
the factors that compose the national in- 
come, and the distribution of its sources. 
It is a job that has long needed to be done. 
With the increasing importance of a better 
understanding of our national income and 
what it really is, the release of this excel- 
lent study comes at a most opportune time. 

Our national income is a fundamental 
measure of our national economy, so no 
really up-to-date and progressive business 
executive can afford not to have these two 
volumes in his library and in his brain, 
if he cares to have a clear understanding 
of our national income—which is the basis 
of all consumer buying. 


“Introduction to Modern Retailing,” by 
Norris A. Brisco and Leon Arnowitt. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price $2. 


"The Anatomy of Advertising,” by Mark 
Wiseman. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
Price $3. 


"Marketing Life Insurance,” by J. Owen 
Stalson. Published by Harvard University 
Press. Price $6. 


“Bookvertising,” edited by Sherwood 
King and H. J. Stoeckel. Published by 
Saybrook House. Price $5. 


“War Emergency Operations Under the 
Wage-Hour Law,’ “How to Price Your 
Product Under a Government Contract,” 
“The Price Control Bill and How It Af- 
fects You,’ “Protecting- Management's 
Rights in Labor Relations,” and “Requisi- 
tions, Rationing and Priorities,” published 
by International Statistical Bureau, Inc. 
Price $1 each. 


FOR YOUR NEXT CHICAGO VISIT 
..» THE PLEASURE OF STAYING AT 
THE NEWLY 


MILLION -DOLLARIZED 


CONGRESS 


HOTEL 


¥% The Congress makes hotel 
history with its smartly designed 
guest rooms and suites varied in 


styling: Tropical, Nautical, Mexican 
themes and many others. All pub- 
lic rooms are radiantly beautiful. 


1000 ROOMS from $ 3.00 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OR SALES 
REPRESENTATION 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON AREA 


Available, to one or more organizations, services 
of executive with wide experience in manufactur- 
ing and marketing, particularly to retailers. Un- 
usual patent and cross licensing knowledge. Trade 
association experience qualifies for group repre- 
sentation. Special and temporary assignments con- 
sidered. 


BOX 1008, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


WHAT MAGAZINE STANDS HIGHEST AMONG 
PROSPEROUS FARM FAMILIES? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 2,600,000 
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¢ Economy 
¢ Convenience 
Service 


For rates that keep your ex- 
pense account down... for 
convenience of location that 
saves time . . . for cheerful 
service that sends you off in a 
good mood to get that big 
order. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Our thoroughly trained advertising man- 
ager now employed by us will (because 
of 100% war work) soon be available. 
He has done an outstanding job—House 
Organs, National advertising, direct mail, 
production, handled our own Art de- 
partment and sales contests. Has had 
valuable agency experience background. 
We are anxious to place this man in 
the type of position he deserves. Write 
Box 1006, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


» AMERICA'S No.l QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 

Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 

M Product, Initials, Sports, em- 


bossed or en ed in color—g 4 
ZIPPO and Ker remembered longer." 


Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box15 Bradford, Pa. 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 


Will consider developing now for 
postwar production — can be me- 
chanical or consumers goods. Con- 
fidential. Responsible, progressive 
machinery building and sales or- 
ganization. 


Address P.O. Box 1034 


Short Hills, New Jersey 
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How and Why You Should Keep i 
Touch with Employes in Uniforn: 


BY ROBERT STONE 


Director of Sales Promotion, American Bandage Corp., 
Chicago 


HAT are you doing about 

men of your company who 

are in uniform? Are you 

protecting your investment 

and fulfilling your moral obligation to 

them, or are you forgetting about them 
until after the war? 

After Hitler has met the fate of 
Napoleon, after ‘Remember Pearl 
Harbor” has become history, will your 
drafted men be prepared to take up 
where they left off? Or will they 
return as “dead timber” because you 
failed to keep them posted while in 
the armed forces of our country? 

Farsighted executives are preparing 
now for the reconstruction period by 
maintaining contact with their men in 
the services, keeping them informed 
about company policies, and supplying 
them with product and trade informa- 
tion. 

Many firms, large and small, are 
completely ignoring their duty to these 
men and have no definite plan for 
maintaining contact. 

Those firms which are following a 
definite plan are using one or more of 
these three methods: 


1. Periodic Correspondence 

Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., reports that 
drafted men are written to at least 
twice monthly. One person in the 
organization has been appointed to 
maintain contact with these men. 

Excerpts are taken from letters re- 
ceived from Buckley, Dement repre- 
sentatives in camp and passed on to 
the latter’s customers in regular mail- 
ings. This will be a definite aid to 
representatives in re-establishing con- 
tacts when they return. 

All letters addressed to the repre- 
sentatives are accumulated by one 
person in charge and mailed to the 
draftee as a single package, This is 
an important part of the plan because 
of the fact that many men in the serv- 
ice are constantly on the move and 
letters improperly addressed often do 
not reach them. 


2. Keep Drafted Men Supplied 
with Trade Publications and 
Company Information 
B. V. Jones, of the Link-Belt Co., 

which has many branches and several 

thousand employes, says that each man 


who enters the service is automati: ally 
placed on the mailing list to reccive 
“Link-Belt News,” their mionthly 
house organ. This publication keeps 
drafted men up to date on company 
progress. 

K. R. Tuttle of the Stanley Works 
advises that their employe house or- 
gan, “The Stanley World,” is sent to 
all of their men in the government 
service. 

One section in the house organ is 
set aside especially for the men who 
have been drafted. It is entitled 
“From and About Our Boys in Serv- 
ice.’ Photos and news items about 
these men help to maintain morale. 

A small number of firms are placing 
drafted men on the subscription list 
of trade publications. This practice 
will pay dividends later on, because 
these men will return informed up to 
the minute about conditions as they 
relate to their particular trade or in- 


dustry. 
3. Send Product Samples to Men 


in Service 

Our company, American Bandage 
Corp., has followed the practice of 
sending first aid kits to the men in 
service for their personal use. This 
has proved to be very popular. 

Manufacturers of food products, 
cigarettes, and other consumer prod- 
ucts have an excellent opportunity to 
show their feelings toward these 
drafted men by occasionally sending 
them samples of their products. This 
thoughtfulness will be sincerely appre- 
ciated. 

H. R. Ferguson, assistant to the 
president, Butler Brothers, explains: 
“Most of our boys who have been 
drafted are from our operating depart- 
ment at each branch. That department 
sends a monthly round robin letter to 
each of them. There are, of course, 
many individual letters in addition. 
Also, the company sends its monthly 
newspaper, “What's Going On.” 

“At our San Francisco branch the 
employes in the operating division chip 
in and send $5 for spending money 
to each man each month.” 


It is youth that will win this war. 
Youth will help to rebuild th: - 
ifter 


nomic supremacy of our country af 
the war. Youth needs the unfailing 
help of the business executive. 
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On the 


Wartime Sales Front 


Keep ’Em Selling (?) Dept. 


Two intense speakers startled 300 
members of the Sales Executive Club 
of New York in March. They left 
the sales chiefs breathless—and think- 
ing. 

"Scuttle your ship—to save it!” 
paradoxically urged Frederick B, Heit- 
kamp, v.-p. of American Type Found- 
ers Sales Co. To paraphrase him: If 
you are losing your market—if your 
company is not directly helping to 
fight ‘an offensive war right now— 
don't hang on hoping for a change. It 
will not come. Have the guts to scuttle 
your ship today . . . so you can sal- 
vage the best of your sales force for 
after the war. 

He preached: Produce war essen- 
tials. Get war contracts or sub-con- 
tracts. Convert your plants even if it 
means tearing out everything and 
starting afresh on strange business. 
Keep all the sales force you can, put- 
ting these men into war effort inside 
your own company if possible. Then 
you will have a good nucleus for peace 
effort. Don’t scuttle it al/ today, if 
there’s any of your normal business 
left. But set up rigid controls. Watch 
your new-business curve, your unfilled 
orders, your sales expense ratio. The 
minute they go bad for the whole com- 
pany—or for a district—scuttle it as 
American Type Founders is doing. 

“Of course,” he finished, ‘‘there’s 
a lot of business left in foods, some 
department store merchandise, etc. If 
that’s your line, put out some real 
salesmanship. Be leaders of your men. 
But fight this war! We have to win!” 


* * * 

“Don't scuttle your ship!’ coun- 
tered Frank W. Lovejoy just as in- 
tensely, casting aside his advertised 
speech. He is sales head of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., whose normal busi- 
Ness is in a turmoil. “You don’t win 
awar by going out of business, You 
win it by staying in! ‘Fight the war,’ 
yes. Every man and woman of us must 
do that. But we have to create wealth 
—through markets—to fight it. 
Though I’m an oil man, I'll sell pianos 
if that will help build a market—to 
create more wealth.”’ 

Par: phrasing him: War destroys 
untold values measured in dollars. But 
I's what money buys that wins any 
Wat. ‘farkets have to be found and 
served vow to back our offensive war; 


they hive to be found and served 
APRII 1, 
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when peace comes if we are to have 
peace. Good marketing in wartime re- 
quires that you keep your sales force 
together even if it has nothing to sell. 
But there’s plenty to sell. National in- 
come has already passed 100 billions. 
At least half of it goes to war in taxes 
and bonds. That leaves vast sums for 
marke's that have to be sold today if 


we are to create the wealth necessary 
to fight this war. 

“So,” he concluded, “keep your 
sales force working. Don’t scuttle 
your ship. The day is coming when 
you'll be glad you’ve got that ship.” 


Fighting the War—at Home 


The entire sales force of Mississippi 
Power & Light Co, is now fighting the 
war right at home with a “1942 Vic- 
tory Program’’ that means what it 
says. Showing no hysteria, jitters, re- 
trenchment or  “‘sit-back-and-wait”’ 


spirit, this company sets out to help 
win the war ow while trying to assure 


It's a tank car being load- 
ed with natural gasoline— 
the 100 octane fuel which, 
blended with commercial 
gasoline, gives Allied Na- 
tions the world's best 
aviation fuel. 


HELL FOR HIROHITO! 


Air power will win the war 
... and air power will win your 


battle for sales! KWKH 


“must” on your “A” schedule 
—for dominant coverage of 
one of America’s richest mar- 
kets. It’s the production center 
for the nation’s basic war ma- 
terials—gas, oil, gasoline, cot- 
It’s the home of 


ton, lumber. 


*CBS sets net daytime circula- 
tion at 313,000; net nighttime 
at 425,000. Ask Branham Com- 
pany for details. 


is a 


370,000 eager-to-buy, able-to- 
buy radio families.* 

KWKH is the natural choice 
of the high-paid workers of 
East Texas, North Louisiana 
and South Arkansas . . . with 
50,000 watts tuned to their 
specific radio needs. Buy 
KWKH—and you'll get a high- 
er octane rating in the market 
that fuels the nation! 


Member South Central 
Quality Network 


CBS KWKH 50 KW 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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% MISSISSIPP! INCOME REACHES 


NEW HIGH— THIS CAN MEAN 
BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


11,000 RETAILERS 
READY 


lf you have a new product or, service, 
that does not interfere with war pro- 
duction, there are over |1,000 retailers 
and over 600 electric and gas appliance 
and equipment dealers in Western Missis- 
sippi ready to work for you. 


We will relay information to this 
ageressive group for you. Send full 
particulars today to: 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT CO. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


LL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenve 


Unequalled Designing 
and Engineering Facili- 


ties at Your Command. 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE 


ty ART 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


the company’s place in the after-the- 
war economy. 

In addition to an advertising cam- 
paign to manufacturers and other edu- 
cational work the company recasts all 
of its selling thus: 

(1) Its industrial sales department 
helps industries adapt present equip- 
ment for defense production, get war 
contracts or find new products to make 
that take no war-vital materials; (2) 
its commercial sales department helps 
customers find new products to sell 
and solve other business problems; 
(3) its residential sales department 
does the same things for appliance 
dealers; teaches homemakers how to 
conserve food, preserve family health 
and get maximum service from appli- 
ances; helps farmers in producing, 
processing and marketing farm prod- 
ucts—all coordinated with Govern- 
ment activities. They do it in ‘Victory 
Clinics” for all their customer groups, 
by radio, in homemaking schools and 
in various other ways. The company 
calls it ‘Public Service in Action.” 
Every salesman is now “A salesman 
without an order book.” 


Helping the Dealers 

Railway Express takes a hand in pro- 
moting the ‘Express Your Gratitude” 
activity among department s‘ores. Sev- 
enty-five different standard packages 
of products that soldiers and sailors 
want have been worked out by Muriel 
Johnstone, of New York, after a camp 
survey. Participating stores display 
and advertise them—to be shipped by 
express . . . Shelby Cycle Co. urges 
stores and dealers to buy up and recon- 
dition used bicycles to supplement the 
war-limited supply of new bikes this 
year .. . Willys-Overland helps to 
keep some of its 4,131 auto dealers in 
business with other lines of goods. 
First the company offers them black- 
out shades and materials, having ob- 
tained exclusive distribution of an ap- 


proved type shade. 


New Things to Sell 


Both General Electric and Gar 
Wood Industries have new, small 
“stripped down’ room air condi- 


WHAT RURAL MAGAZINE LEADS ALL OTHERS 
IN "KEYED" ADVERTISING RESULTS? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 2,600,000 


tions at new low prices. . 
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ns- 
Corning’s “Fiberglas’” is now made in 
the form of building board mois: :re- 
proofed with asphalt for use as roc ‘ing 
and also as lining in refrigerator cars 
and warehouses . . . Now that jap. 
anese and Norwegian fishing fleet; no 
longer deliver spermoil for tanning, 
National Oil Products Co. produces as 
a substitute, “Tanoyl 1269,” made 
from American vegetable oils not 
under priorities . . . Armstrong Cork 
offers industry “Conductive Asphalt 


Tile” to prevent accumulation of static 
electricity in floors of shell loading 
plants, powder mills, temporary field 
hospitals and such. 


“Advance and Be Recognized!” 

Plenty of salesmen have to pass 
armed guards to get into war-work 
plants these days. What identification 
do they carry? Navy Intelligence tells 
us the Navy has specified no uniform 
requirements; leaving it to the con- 
tractor to make sure who each plant 
visitor is. Contractors vary in their 
methods. Army Ordnance says the 
Army has informed contractors all vis- 
itors must carry a card at least 3x5 
inches in size carrying the salesman’s 
photo, thumbprint and signature coun- 
tersigned by an authorized officer of 
his company and that he should pre- 
sent either a birth certificate or citizen- 
ship papers. 

Thus, with no standardized proced- 
ure adopted nationally, various manu- 
facturers do this: Hygrade-Sylvania 
men carry a card in a “Cellophane” 
envelope. One side bears the man’s 
photo, fingerprints and signature co- 
signed by a home-office officer; the 
other carries a reproduction of birth 
certificate or citizenship paper photo- 
printed directly on the card. This form 
has been okayed by both Army and 
Navy. U. S. Rubber men carry the 
same thing, minus fingerprints. Carrier 
salesmen have similar two-sided cards 
but they include each man’s employ- 
ment number and height, verified by 
the personnel director's signature. 
General Electric men have birth rec- 
ords or citizenship papers signed by 
the man and by a company officer. 
Some have special plant passes issued 
to them by regular customers who 
know them, 

Socony-Vacuum company cards show 
the man’s picture with the company 
seal stamped on it, his signature and 
the countersignature of his manage. 
Citizenship papers are needed only at 


arsenals, airplane plants, et Iron 
Fireman salesmen who “always are 
calling upon request, need nothing but 


their business cards.”’ 
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To Publishers with 
Pacific Coast Problems 


War has changed things on the Pacific Coast—will change 
them more. Some publishers are already feeling the need for 
re-adjustment in their service facilities on this coast. This adver-. 
tisement is directed to those publishers faced with one or more 
of the following conditions: 


l. Your representative is being absorbed into the war 
effort. 


2. Conditions no longer warrant the maintenance at 
your sole expense of Coast offices. 

3. The war economy is making such shifts in the poten- 
tials of Coast markets that a re-examination of them 
by a keen, analytical and experienced marketing 
man is needed here in this field if the best interests 
of your publication are to be served. 


To such publishers this representative makes the following 
laconic presentation: | 


.. Eighteen years successful magazine space selling 
in 11 Western states. 

. Some publishers represented for the entire period; 
others for major parts of it. 

. Thoroughly familiar with the Western advertising 
field; favorably known to advertising agencies and 
accounts. 

. Special knowledge, experience and contacts in 
Coast's largest advertising classifications — travel, 
foods, building materials—and in many of its minor 
fields also. 

.. Moderate amount of trade paper experience and 
can absorb more. 

..Long intensive business association with one of 
the nation’s foremost marketing, sales and adver- 
tising authorities. 

.Membership in the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


Such a background makes it possible for this representative 
to give suitable magazines an extremely valuable service in 
whatever degree desired and on the basis of fees or commissions 
or both. 


Interested publishers wishing to discuss Coast problems 
should write 


Box 1007, SALES MANAGEMENT 


120 Lexington Avenue New York City 


These Are Serious Days 
So let's take them in 
Typical American stride 


The HOLYOKE MARKET is 
filled with workers confident they 
will produce more manufactured 
products than ever before —a 
record that will astound all peo- 
ple informed on Holyoke's past 
industrial feats. 


Such determination backed with 
helpful cooperation of each 
other assures bulging pay enve- 
lopes, enabling weekly purchases 
of government bonds and ready 
sales of merchandise available 
or serving as satisfactory substi- 
tutes for rationed or taboo prod- 
ucts. 


—And never forget our reader 
audience of world-wide import- 
ance at Westover Field—grow- 
ing in size and equipment at a 
pace to make Americans and 
allies happy. These ace flyers 
and trainees are in the money 
and in the stores. 


The HOLYOKE stores consider 
it a privilege to be friendly 
caterers to their needs. Our 
merchants and their staff pack 
and ship gifts cheerfully to all 
parts of the U.S.A. 


Facts like these make it easy to 
understand why HOLYOKE 
scores consistently in Sales Man- 
agement's Monthly Business Fore- 


Py 
High Spotl it, 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OVER 20,000 CIRCULATION 


High-Spot Cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 
large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, 


| for the 12-month period ending 60 


days ahead, retail sales should show 


| the greatest increases. 


Two index figures are given under 
“Retail Sales Index,’’ and one volume 


| figure. Under “Rate of Change” we 


first show the ‘City Index.” A figure 
of 126.0, for example, means that re- 


| tail sales in this city for the 12-month 


period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 


| over the similar 12-month period end- 


ing a year previously . . . the second 
column, ‘‘City-National Index’ relates 
that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 
city may have a sizeable gain over its 
own past but the rate of gain may be 
less than that of the nation. All fig- 
ures in the second column above 100 
indicate cities whose gains are greater 


than that of the U. S. A. 

The third column, called ‘Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns. 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
use this formula: 


Gain in millions Total 
— < 100 = retail sales 
Percentage gain volume 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending ‘his year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 

Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions: $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
volume for period ending same date 
last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
get volume of $252,000,000 as ex- 
pected total for 12 months ending 60 
days hence. 
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Suggested uses for this index: (a) Special advertising and promotion drives 
in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
alibis. (e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 


* 
Retail Sales Estimates 12 Months Ending May 31 


Starting on the opposite page are the important cities, charted regularly by 
SM, where retail sales increases will be shown for the year ending May 31, 1942. 

Despite a slight upward trend estimated for May, it now seems probable that 
a turning point has been reached—or will soon be reached—in the upward climb 
of retail sales volume—unless we have more inflation than is expected. The 
decline, if it comes, will be through a combination of increased taxes, greater 
savings, temporary dislocations in employment and reduced output of civilian 
goods. The estimated 12-month percentage gain for February 28 was 24.0, for 
March 31, was 21.5, for April 30 will be 20.9, and for May 31, 22.7. 

The probable national gain in U. S. A. retail sales for the 12 months ending 
May 31, compared with the similar 1941 period, will be $11,119,500,000 and 
the total sales volume will be $60,104,100,000. 


—< 


As a special service this magazine will mail, 20 days in advance of pu ll@ 
tion, a mimeographed list giving estimates of 12-months Retail Sales voiumes 
and percentages for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per )« 
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All cities in this table should show 
a gain in retail sales for the year end- 
ing May 31. 

Three primary points should be kept 
in mind in studying these tables: 

1. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to its last year figure? If the 
“City Index”’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 

2. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to the nation? If the “City- 
National Index” is above 100 it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 

3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of sales. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-sized cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar gains, many 
big cities with small percentage gains 
but big dollar gains. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with gains 
equalling or exceeding the national gain. 


RetAiL SALES 
(12 months ending May 
31, 1942, compared with 
May 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National in 
Index Index Millions 


U. S. A. . 122.7. 100.0 $11,119.50 

Alabama 

* Mobile Rite aein 149.7. 122.0 $20.20 

* Birmingham .. 136.7 111.4 45.70 

* Montgomery .. 124.1 101.1 8.60 

Arizona 

* Phoenix aera 124.0 101.0 12.50 
Tucson ...... 121.5 99.0 5.80 

Arkansas 

* Fort Smith ... 132.6 108.1 5.95 
Little Rock .. 119.7 97.6 9.45 

California 

*San Diego ... 160.7 131.0 80.60 

*Long Beach .. 139.2 113.4. 37.25 

*Oakland ..... 139.1 113.3 80.95 

* San ae 131.5 107.2 15.35 
Stockton - 127.0 103.5 10.95 

* Fresno ....... 125.0 101.9 15.65 
Berkeley ..... 122.3 99.7 11.20 
San Bernardino 118.8 96.8 5.70 
San Francisco . 118.1 96.3 75.85 
Los Angeles .. 116.8 95.2 151.85 
Santa Barbara. 114.5 93.3 3.10 
Pasad-na ..... 112.5 91.7 7.99 
Sacramento ... 105.7 86.1 5.05 
Color: do 

kDenv: ...... 125.0 101.9 47.60 
Puebl; ...... 116.4 94.9 3.80 
Colo lo 

Springs .... 110.5 90.1 2.35 
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Connecticut 
* New Britain 
* Hartford ... 
* Waterbury 


* New Haven ... 


Bridgeport 
Stamford ... 


Delaware 


Wilmington .. 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending May 
31, 1942, compared with 
May 31, 1941) 


Rerait SALES 


(12 months ending May 
31, 1942, compared with 


May 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of Rate of Volume of 
Change Change Change Change 
City- Gain City- Gain 
City National in City National in 


Index Index Millions 


. 1925 


o- B28 


- 1260 
125.0 
. 121.6 


-. 119.4 


116.0 


108.0 
107.7 
102.7 
101.9 
99.1 
97.3 


94.5 


11.00 
44.75 
14.45 
25.50 
19.80 

7.15 


12.90 


Dist. of Columbia 


Index Index Millions 


10.85 
13.80 
9.75 


13.30 


* Washington .. 125.8 102.5 122.30 
Florida ; 
eee 118.6 96.7 
Jacksonville 114.6 93.4 
ae 107.3 87.4 
Georgia 
* Augusta 143.4 116.9 
WAGON .ceess 142.5 116.1 


14.65 


*% Nearly Everybody in 
the Birmingham Market : 
Reads— 


Money and 
Merchandise 
Are on the Move in 


BIRMINGHAM 
and 
ALABAMA 


Priorities have not hit all consumer goods 
by a long shot—yet ... and the families 
of Birmingham and Birmingham’s retail 
trading area have money in their pockets. 
According to the Federal Reserve report 
on retail sales, January, 1942, sales are 
57% above January, 1941, in Birming- 
ham, 


Last year was ‘good—this year is better. 
Payrolls and number of employed families 
are at an ALL-TIME HIGH in the Bir- 
mingham Market. 


Opportunity is knocking at your door 
e « » come in—to the rich Birmingham 
Market! 


; 
ie if 
The Birmingham News eg THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


“THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS*® 


MORNING tf EVENING #& SUNDAY w# #& # RADIO 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES? 


STATION WSGN, 610 
KELL YeSMIt*TH 


nC, 
COMPANY 
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Reraiw SALes 
(12 months ending May 
31, 1942, compared with 
May 31, 1941) 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending May 
31, 1942, compared with 
May 31, 1941) 


Reta SALEs 
(12 months ending ‘xy 
31, 1942, compared u ith 
May 31, 1941) 


Rate of 


V olume of 
Change 


Change 


Rate of 


Volume of Volum: of 
Change 


Change Chan 


City- Gain City- Gai 
City National in City National — in 
Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
Missouri (Cont'd) 
* Springfield ... 123.8 101.0 
Kansas City .. 122.3 99.7 


City National 
Index Index Millions 
Georgia (Cont'd) lowa 
* Cedar Rapids . 128.4 104.6 10.75 
* Sioux City ... 128.2 104.5 12.70 
Davenport ... 115.7 94.3 6.20 
Des Moines .. 115.3 94.0 13.70 


* Columbus .... 126.1 102.8 9.20 
*® Atlanta ...... 125.3 102.1 53.70 


*® Savannah .... 123.5 100.7 9.70 Montana 


Billings 7 98.4 
* Wichita 143.5 117.0 28.35 Nebraska 


* Omaha ‘ 102.8 
120.5 98.2 8.10 ! 
117.3 95.6 5.55 Lincoln ' 84.8 


Nevada 


Hawaii 


Kansas 
*® Honolulu .... 142.5 116.1 56.75 


Idaho 
96.7 4.65 7 
Kentucky 


* Louisville .... 138.7 113.0 60.85 
Lexington .... 115.5 94.1 5.30 


i ‘ 90.9 
Illinois 


*® Rockford .... 137.5 112.1 22.65 
* East St. Louis 134.6 109.7 11.70 
* Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline .. 124.6 101.5 11.95 
Chicago , 99.0 363.20 
Peoria t 98.5 15.65 


New Hampshire 
Manchester .. 120.6 

Louisiana 

* New Orleans . 130.0 106.0 50.10 
Shreveport ... 120.2 98.0 10.40 


New Jersey 
* Passaic 


Maine 
* Portland 143.0 116.5 21.25 
118.3 96.4 4.30 


Jersey City- 
Hoboken- 
Paterson 

Trenton 


Indiana 


* Fort Wayne .. 7.5 103.9 17.95 
* Indianapolis .. wt 103.5. 36.75 Marvland 
oe < a By * Baltimore .... 125.0 101.9 118.75 
Gary 978 10.90 Cumberland .. 120.8 98.5 4.85 


South Bend .. ; 95.8 74.75 


New Mexico 
* Alberquerque . 0 101.1 


Massachusetts 
*& Worcester .... 125.4 102.2 28.70 34. 109.6 
* Holyoke 125.1 102.0 6.55 : 0 106.8 
Springfield ... 121.3 98.9 20.10 0 105.1 
Fall River ... 120.2 98.0 10.00 é : 102.7 
—— Lowell 115.9 94.5 6.85 * Jamestown ... ‘ 102.7 
New Bedford . 115.1 93.8 7.70 Rochester .... : 98.2 
Boston 114.0 92.9 76.25 Syracuse x 97.8 
Binghamton .. a 96.3 
New York ... i 94.4 
Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady .. : 85.6 


North Carolin 
* Durham fy 105.7 
* Asheville .... : 104.7 
* Greensboro .. 3.2 100.4 
Charlotte .... 3 99.7 
Wéinston- 
Salem 4 98.2 
Raleigh : 97.8 


North Dakota 
* Fargo 5 102.3 
Grand Forks . q 97.8 
Ohio 
* Akron : 106.8 42.55 
8.45 106.8 83.75 
issouri 3 105.4 40.50 
—— : 103.9 19.00 
oa ng _ 2 rp * Zanesville .... f 103.7 6.25 
ee oes 101.1 894.80 * Cleveland .... 0 102.7 140.90 
* Toledo 7 102.4 41.25 
* Youngstown .. 100.2 22.70 
Springfield ... : 99.9 8.10 
Columbus .... j 98.6 38.50 
Steubenville .. . 94.0 4.15 


Oklahoma 
* Tulsa : 103.7 19.35 
Oklahoma City B 99.8 21.40 


Oregon 
* Portland ; 107.6 
* Salem 0 106.8 


Pennsylvania 

* Erie 0 107.6 

* Philadelphia .. 5 104.7 

* York 6 104.0 

* Johnstown ... A 101.4 10 
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* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with gains 
equalling or exceeding the national gain. 


Michigan 

* Battle Creek .. 130.3 106.2 9.00 

* Jackson 128.1 104.4 9.85 

* Bay City 126.2 102.9 7.00 

* Detroit 123.1 100.3 206.05 
Kalamazoo ... 122.0 99.4 9.80 
Saginaw 121.2 98.8 9.35 
Lansing 120.6 98.3 11.90 


! Grand Rapids. 117.0 95.4 16.60 
CIRCULATION i int i, 114.5 93.3 13.10 
=< = Minnesota 


“4 * St. Paul 125.2 102.0 45.70 
* Minneapolis .. 124.3 101.3 68.80 
* Duluth 123.9 101.0 11.75 


Mississippi 
* Jackson .... 126.3 102.9 


Whe Hartford Confant 


Established 1764 


Lease-Lend for 


(Sells for 4c) Sales Executives 


See page 11, Significant 


Represented Nationally by x 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


Trends, this issue, for an im- 


portant announcement about a 
swapper’s column for sales ex- 


ecutives. 
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RETAIL SALES 


(12 months ending May 
31, 1942, compared with 
May 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National 


in 


Index Index Millions 
Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


* Williamsport 124.1 
Pittsburgh .... 120.8 
Harrisburg 120.5 
Allentown 120.3 
Lancaster 120.0 
Scranton ..... 115.0 
Wilkes-Barre . 114.3 
Reading ..... 113.7 
Altoona ..... 110.0 

Rhode Island 

*® Providence 131.6 


South Carolina 


* Greenville 138.5 
* Charleston 136.0 
* Spartanburg 124.3 
Columbia 118.5 
South Dakota 
* Sioux Falls 132.5 
_ Tennessee 
* Memphis 137.7 
* Nashville 128.2 
* Chattanooga 127.0 
Knoxville 120.6 
Texas 
* Wichita Falls . 137.2 
oS ae 133.4 
* Houston ..... 131.5 
* Beaumont 131.1 
* Fort Worth 130.2 
*Waco ....... 129.2 
San Antonio 120.3 
Galveston 116.8 
El Paso ...... 116.7 
Austin 112.3 
Utah 
*Ogden ...... 130.6 
* Salt Lake City. 125.4 
Vermont 
Burlington 120.3 
Virginia 
® Norfolk , 128.6 
* Portsmouth 126.8 
* Richmond 126.3 
Lynchburg 116.1 
Roanoke ..... 115.7 
Newport News 107.5 
Washington 
W Seattle ....., 137.2 
* Tacoma ...... 136.7 
Spokane ..... 114.3 
West Virginia 
Charleston 121.2 
Huntington 116.0 
Whe ling 111.7 
WV isc nsin 
* Sheb gan 140.5 
* Superior ..... 136.6 
® Manitowoc 129.8 
* Mily ikee 127.0 
*Green Bay 124.0 
LaC: se 114.6 
Wyon.ing 
® Chey ane 125.0 
APRI 1, 1942 


101.1 
98.5 
98.2 
98.0 
97.8 
93.7 
93.2 
92.7 


89.7 


107.3 


112.9 
110.8 
101.3 

96.4 


108.0 


112.2 
104.5 
103.5 

98.3 


111.8 
108.7 
107.2 
106.8 
106.1 
105.3 

98.0 

95.2 


6.25 
93.40 


10.05 
64.60 
70.80 
10.40 
30.35 
7.70 
23.95 
4.25 
8.45 
5.05 


6.95 
21.45 


4.00 


A. 


ELEVEN MONTH PERIODS 
TOTAL MAN HOURS | 


- 


SAN DIEGO 


e Big enough and busy enough 
to be on your “A” schedule. 


e Definitely NOT a “by-product” 
of your other Southern 
California advertising effort. 


San Diego is moving rapidly into position as one 
of America’s first 25 cities. Call our National 
Representatives for month-by-month market 
data to keep pace with this major development. 


FEB. 1942 Circulation Averages 
Showing increase over Sept. 1941 ABC 


Union Tribune-Sun 102,198 -- up 26.2 
Sunday Union 75,076 -- up 29.9 


SAN DIEGO UNION 


% 
% 


and TRIBUNE-SUN 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
& New York - Chicago - Cleveland - St. Louis - Seattle - Portland - San Francisco - Los Angeles A 


ie) 
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Comment 


TAND BY FOR TORPEDO! If, after Pearl Har- 
bor, the production side of American business had 
been as slow to find itself as the sales side of 

business has been, America would be in a hell of a fix. 
These are fighting words, said without a trace of a smile 
to soften them to make them more palatable to you. Some- 
one, more than half seriously, once wise-cracked that a 
sales manager’s idea of heaven is an unending sellers’ 
market. Instead, the coming of a sellers’ market (or, in 
some cases, a quasi-sellers’ market) has turned out to be 
hell on roller skates. Right now the morale of most sales 
managers (and think twice before you automatically classify 
yourself as among the exceptions) is lower than it ever 
was in the blackest depths of the ’30-'35 depression—and 
the morale of their men is correspondingly low because 
they—the men—are getting such uninspired leadership. 

I have talked to hundreds of sales managers since the 
first of the year—in my office, on the road, and at meet- 
ings, and nine-tenths of them are either just sleepwalking 
in bewilderment—or complacently standing on one foot 
and then the other “waiting to see how things work out.” 
Those who are among the complacent will soon have their 
own private little Pearl Harbors and find themselves sitting 
on the doorstep of a destination marked “Chaos.” The 
others—those who are merely bewildered—apparently need 
a million-volt shock to bring them to a state of sensibility. 

Perhaps the most important reason why sales executives 
are bewildered is that they have allowed themselves to be- 
come wholly occupied with details which are products of our 
emergency. Each day produces a new crop of tangles, to the 
extent that the man at the sales manager's desk has lost all 
perspective on his job. He “hasn’t time” to think ahead 
even to tomorrow, much less to next month, next year, and 
the post-war period. He's totally forgotten the need, even 
under present conditions, of maintaining a sound grand 
strategy of sales. 

Another reason sales executives are bewildered is that 
they haven't oriented themselves completely to the funda- 
mental idea that constant change is now the rule and will 
continue to be the rule for the duration. Our old organ- 
izations, old department routines—and, yes, much of our 
old personnel—are still too inflexible to operate efficiently 
in the face of change. From now on we must face this 
fact: That vo decision we make can be expected to have 
any degree of permanence. Everything needs day-to-day 
reappraisal, alteration, shifting, accommodation to the 
developments of the last 24 hours. 

Even at their own sales managers’ club meetings, sales 
executives are showing an alarming tendency to talk about 
things immediate and insignificant (when seen in perspec- 
tive) rather than to work together in an attempt to gain a 
better understanding of some of the really revolutionary 
things which are going on under their very noses. 

Not one sales manager in 20 has comprehended the full 
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and tragic meaning of the loss of the automobile to Amer- 
ican business and has taken drastic measures to budcet 
every ounce of rubber and every car the company or its 
salesmen own. Not one in 20 has looked the persornel 
problem in the face: From now on men will leave not 
by one’s and two’s, but by the dozens. Every key man in 
the organization should have an understudy, and where 
there are no understudies, it should be someone’s responsi- 
bility to be out finding the answer to the question, “Where 
are we going to get a new merchandising man, a new sales 
training director, a new sales promotion assistant when 
the men now in those jobs are gone? Suppose they all go 
at once?”’ 


Not one sales manager in 20 has yet the faintest inkling 
of the enormous change in sense of values that is taking 
place in the mind of Mrs. Consumer. Not one in 20 in 
the consumer goods field realizes that shortages, substitutes 
and alternates, rising prices, and rapidly turning over per- 
sonnel have superimposed on our already complicated sales 
training problem another and bigger sales training problem 
which is unbelievably critical. 

Not one in 20 sales managers knows what miracles are 
coming out of our laboratories—miracles that will knock - 
the pins out from under old products, steal their markets, 
and leave some of them forever in the limbo of the for- 
gotten. 

Not one sales manager in 20 is making any systematic 
effort to watch the trends in retail distribution—trends so 
fundamental that, after the war, we'll find the character 
and importance of many of our now-standard types of 
retail outlets changed completely. 

Not one sales manager in 20 has drafted and put into 
operation a plan for keeping himself and his associates 
informed about what is going on. They’re still playing 
bridge on the Westchester trains for an hour or more 4 
day that might be devoted to the best business papers in 
their field. They're still taking two hours for something 
that masquerades as a “‘business lunch” when they could 
be checking some of the better Washington services. This 
year’s AMA Marketing Clinic had a regrettably low at- 
tendance, and not half a dozen manufacturers’ sales man- 
agers turned up at the Philadelphia Consumer-Retailer 
meeting last week, although some of the things that were 
said there would have curled their hair. 

Does this sound like cold turkey? We hope it does. 
Organizing for total war is a gradual toughening process 
on the part of all groups of a society. Few of those who 
represent sales management as a profession even heard the 
reveille that sounded on December 7. Isn’t it time for 
us to cut out the whining, the boondoggling and the sleep- 
walking and get into the fight? 


A. R. HAHN 


Managing /:ditor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


